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THE CASHIER’S SISTER. 
[A NOVELETTE.] 


(Concluded.) 
CHAPTER IV, 


At 
3 Atherton’s look of Ne 


* Let me introdues you to Mr, Atherton, Mr, 
Ba ie gene my brother Redmond.’’ 
The men shook 


Bub in his 
remember where he had seen Redmond before— 
be was gure {t was some years ago, but where, 











when, and how, he could not at first recall. 
was only certain that the story Isolt had hinted 
had much to do with her brother, and, for his 
own ends, determined to cultivate him. 

“ Pardon me, Miss Herne,” he sald, ‘'but I 
have never heard you mention Mr. Redmond, 
and until to-day I was totally ignorant of his 
existence,” 

He watched her with keen eyes, but she did not 
blush or flinch uader hia scrutiny ; she answered 


very quietly,— 

“T did mob mention him because the subject 
was a painful one to me.” 

“Yes,” Redmond broke in, ‘‘ five years ago I 
went abroad to make a fortune. I failed, and 
was ashamed to write home of my failure, so Isolt 
and Gilbert—my relatives—-came at last to 
belfeve I had met a violent death. Le 
on ny return I would nob agitate them by ap- 
pearing too suddenly—women, you see, are 
Pewte easily frightened, and Gilbert isa strange 








WITH ONE WILD ORY BRIAN FELL OVEK THE CLIFF, LEAVING HIS ANTAGONIST WHITE AND TREMBLING IN THE LITTLE PATHWAY, 


He | Denis saw the compression of her lips, the shamed’ 


blush on her cheek. To himself he sald, ‘‘ The 
fellow is lying grossly,” but merely questioned, _ 
care 

" gree see did you ploch your tent ¢” 

"I went to America, as most young fools do, 
First I stayed at San Francisco, then I visited 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, all in succession, 
but my ill-luck followed me everywhere. F inally 
I grew homesick, 20, like the prodiga!, [ came 
back to England penniless ; $ but my friends had 

left the native place, and I had great 
aiftoel fn trecing them here.” 

Here féolt lifted her eyes, and Denis caught 
their TD cxtenion, a0 fall of acc and loathing, and 
said to himself, “ He lies gil? and looked to- 
wards Redmond, who was scowling at hie sister. 
That scowl recalled all to Denis—the place, the 
circu the Stnosei in which he had first 

‘con Redmond. The discovery gave him a sudden 
shook, then he wees in ib, feeling at last Isolt 
was in his power, and he could bend her to his 
will, his passionate, selfish love. 
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* A oreat traveller,” he said, quietly, “ is always, 
a welcome addition ta any society, Westerton 
will make a lion of you, Mr, Redmond, and as for 
ms, I shall be glad of your companionship ; come 
to the Hall whenever you have an hour to spare,” 
and he would not seo Ieolt’s dissenting, almost 
viteous geature. 

J shall be only too pleased,” I'sémond 
answered; “] find life here very dull after the 
scenes | have been accustomed.to. Gilbert and 
Isolt like it, but their tastes were always 
peculiar,” 

Denis prolonged bis stay until the unhappy 
girl was fain to bid him go, and when at last 
he rose to take his leave, she gave him her hand 
and wished him good-bye with such alacrity that 
he was unpleagantly conecious she wished him 
away. He bowed himeelf out of the room, but 
before he could leave the house, Isolt, acting on 
s sudden impulse, had joined him in the little hall. 
She laid her hand upon bis arm with a detaining 
gesture. 

** Stay, Mr, Atherton.” Her face was almost 
hard In expression, and her eyes wore a look he 
could not understand, ‘‘Some time ago you said 
you would do anything I asked of you ; did you 
mean those words, or were they only an empty 
compliment ?” 

Her breath came quick and hard between her 
parted lips. 

"You do me an injustice to suppose I was not 
in earnest, What is [tb you wish me todo!” 

“You have seen my brother—perhaps, too, have 
gaeesed there is very little affection between us, 
ft will enlighten you further, Ofall I koow, there 
ia no creature I so detest} as Redmond ; but, for 
our own eakes (Gilbert’s and mive), I would, if 
possible, keep him from any flsgrant display of 
vice. You bave asked him to the Hall ; do not 
repeat your invitation—he will shame us, and 
you, hia host, by his drunkenness,” 

*T can hardly recall a given invite,” gravely ; 
‘* but I will undertake he shall return to you sober, 
and a man ia thought very little the worse for an 
occasional drunken fit.” 

Again the mobile face changed. 

" Have you any secret motive for wishing his 
acqualatance 3” 

Ne put out his hands in a deprecatory 
manner, 

“What motive could I have } 
ing suspicious,” : 

*' Suspicious |’ she Interrupted, passionately ; 
“thas anything in my life tended to make me 
otherwise? Perhaps, Mr, Atherton, Iam wrong 
to doubt you, but at times I feel you are not quite 
what you appear-—that lately you have been 
working for some end I cannot guess,” 

Here Redmond appeared, and, with o hasty 
** good evening,” the two parted, 

The following day Kedmond went up to the 
Hall and dined with Denis, who, far from remem- 
bering his promise to Isolt, plied his guest freely 
with wine, hoping to make him communicative, 
But he was usually sullen in his “cups,” as he 
called it, and that night proved no exception to 
the rule, In vain Denis strove to win him to 
speak of his travels, and at last he asked, almost 
furiously, — 

* What the d——1l are you driving at}. What 
does it matter to you where I’ve lived these five 
years?’ 

A curious shade of disgust passed over his 
host’s face as he played with his glass, but he 
merely remarked,-~— 

“I wouldn’t get riled tf I were you, Herne; 
and when a man asks 2 civil question he gene- 
rally expects and receives a civil answer. But, 
as you choose to be savage over the matter, I 
frankly confess I don’t believe you ever, saw 
America, and that, Im fact, you have never left 
England.” 

Redmond’s ewarthy face flushed a deeper 
crimson, 

** Ava rule, gentlemen don’t call thelr guests 
liars,” he sneered, 

Denis tossed off his wine, set his glass aside 
before he answered this sally, and there was no 
visible change In his manner 22 he said,— 

“I think I could tell you where you hailed 
from recently, Now, my dear fellow, you 
necdn’) threaten, for I’m on my guard, and ab 


You are grow- 





| dangerous measures unless you find 





apy moment am more than a match for you 
physically. I hope, Mr, Herne, you found your 
residence in Doncaster pleasant,’ 

With an cath the other started up. 

“Sit down, and listen to. me, I asked. you 
here to-night because I wished to show you that 
your past is not unknown to me.” 

Redmond sat down panting, = 

What is it to you if I have resided in Don- 
caster? All my family lived there.” 

“ Certainly, but In rather a different locality 
to the one recently honoured by your presence. 
I tell you it is useless to beat about the bush, to 
deny, or equivocate, I saw you fm the dock 
accused of ——” 

“ Hush!” looking round fearfully, "You 
needn’t say any more. Of course I wag fanocent, 
but-—” 

OF course, I don’t for an instant suppose 
you guilty, bub the story wouldn't sound well, 
and the sedate folks of Westerton might be dis- 
inclined to receive you,” 

He had often threatened Isolt to blazon hfs 
own shame, but he had never really meant to do 
it, and now he feared exposure ; so he eaid, in an 
almost whiuing tone,-— 

“What are you going to do? You surely 
would not ruin Gilbert and Isolt—and—and a 
man may repent his early sin, and become a 
respectable member of society.” 

Denis Atherton smiled scornfully, 

‘© At besb you're a coward, Herne; but such 
men a: you are useful when properly managed, 
and in time IJ may need your aasistance in a 
matter I have fn a, will pay you well, 
and keep your secret—and have only shown you 
that your past is known to me for the further- 
ance of my own plans. I love your sister, and 
would marry her, but I am very well sure I have 
a rival in Brian’Varcpe, Lrely on you to remove 
him from my way, to-pofzon Miss Herne’s mind 
against him; bub don’t prétead to harsh or 
mtle ones 
useless, Then you must show her I know your 
story, and the honour of the family name, is in 
my hands. You understand?! Very I 
think I can trust you in this affair, because it is. 
to your own advantage. I will give you a 
cheque now, and on the day Miss Herne promises 
to be my wife you shall have something sub- 
stantial—do you accept my terms!” 

Redmond put out his hand and grasped his 
host's, and, being heated with wine and elated 
with the thought of coming ease, did not notice 
the loathing on the young man’s falr face, 

‘*] believe, Herne, you’d sell your soul if any 
purchaser could be found,” Denis said, scorn- 
fully. : 

" Not leasht doubt of it, my dear f’ler,’’ hic- 
cuped the other; “ lesh drink to our successh,’’ 


t was very late when he reeled home, and 


Gilbert opened the door to him. His face was 
cold and stern, hia eyes angry. 

“What does this mean!” he demanded, but 
Redmond was too intoxicated. to give any co- 
herent reply, #0 the elder brother half-led, half- 
dragged him upstairs to his room, and, closing 
the door upon him, left him alone, 

Isolt stole out upon the landing, and put her 
arms about Gilbert's neck, 

* My dear,” she said, ‘* my poor dear |” 

She looked far the most resolute despite her 
youth, her clinging, womens garments and 
floating hair, unbound for the ight, 

“Oh!” Gilbert groaned, “ why did our mother 
ask so much of us! Have we not done enough 
now?” 

“Yes,” firmly, “ we have exceeded our du 
and our promise. I am wearied out, and 
continual presence is wearing your life away. 
Throw off old fetters, Gilbert—dare exposure 
and a short-lived shame, We have suffered so 
emuch already that I have grown somewhat care- 
less. After all, my dear, one is not always to go 
under a cloud because of the sfos of one’s 
relatives,” 

Her cheeks flushed, and her grey eyes were 
wide and bright with passionate protest against 
the ills of her life ; one little ean aah clenched 
by her side, But Gilbert’s short spell of resolu- 
tion was over, ~~ 


|. “Why have you come? Do you, too, 





“J can't face ; Iet us at least ateer 
ori eich ole he sald. 

Ah! dear, I would not reproach you, but if 
you could only summon cow Pr 

He interrupted, “It is useless, Isolb, to urge 
it upon me; Tam a weak map, and my troubles 
have not cured me of my weakness,” 

He kissed her on the brow, and left her, She 
looked after him with sorrowful eyes, then wenb 
slowly back to her own room. 

For some days Brian Varcoe had been thinking 
over Isolt’s story, and the more he thought of ib. 
the more often he recalled her look, her tone, as 
she told {t, He felt that, however shameful her 
secret might be, it had nothing to do with her- 


Who could connect personal disgrace with that: 
pure ig those clear eyes, and delicate, womanly. 
ways ¢ 


other than Mr. Redmond Herne. ue: 
Hoe felt sure 
, and said to 


Acting on the conclusions he had drawn, 
after the coutract between Daals Atherton. 
Redmond, 


He wes shown iato a room where Tsolt’ 
alone, Ab bis entrance she started up, and her 


le face grew yeb 3 her heavy eyes wore a. 
ie of Bia yd she strove to speak 
her words came in low and broken tones, 


g 


5 


Pleasure in torturing me? Are you all con- 
spiring together to try me to the utmost f-—to. 
see how great a burden my heart can bear with- 
ont bredktng Ob ! this ts not kind—this is not 
Then Briar. went near to her and clasped her- 
hands in his, a 
“Love,” he sald, gravely and tenderly, 
could | away no “ager I was : and 
fold to eave you ns T' Now,” and he held 
the trembling fingers more closely, “I have~ 
sworn to myself never to leave you until I-kaow 


the whole of your miserable story, I am as sure >... 


of your innocence as I am of my own identity. 
I am aleo sure thst some exaggerated fear or 
sense of duty has hitherto held you silent; but 
you owe ib to me to tell me all, and I will not go~ 
until you have done so. I cannot afford to spoil 
your life aud mine for lack of a little firmness. 
Sib down, my dear,” and he drew her to the. 
h, 


couc 
* Poor girl! she was weary of the long strife, 
weary, too, of counselling and strengthening 
Gilbert ; and it was pleasant to find one whore 
will was stronger than her own--one she could 
not only love but esteem. Aud perhaps she took 

e in the small element of fear she found in. 

love for Brian, 

“T had meant always to keep: silence,” she 
sald, trembling, and trying to draw her hands 
from him, bub trying vainly, “ only you are 

than I, aud force me to speak agains} my 
will, Ah! wie emer oe go away and leave 
me the memory of old kindneseas, old love, old 
happiness? Because if you force me to speak I 
shall see tal face and your..manner. 
Perhaps, knowing my pain, you willtry to, 
fhese things from me; but, alas! alas! love 
makes women wise, aad I shall feel, yg my 


nex Wrong, your eyes another's shame is ine 3. . 


Tam all unworthy of your dear, regard, 
unworthy the great honour you once prpored 
Soe! Oh | then, let. me be silent, 3 ., 


"None but @ eneak: and a rogue has such a: 


| ae we v 
ted himself at “number three” two days 


Mine 
i Bet 


. 
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young man’s voice was gentle, but so firm 


i mala Isolt’s obedience. ‘ aiid 
ou are wronging me, m noah swore 
when I came Sag gps Sm iss I would not 


fave you unt Haew the wort Iam not a 
seah ining to bo, tree’ Brat tas all: 


i304 bt. my faith and love test them 
mow 1” 

“ Do you believe,” tremulous with sudden joy 
~et his "do you believe that because one of 


a family is bad the others must be bad too? 
"Would ‘you think because one is guilty of a 
.great-crime the other members must be shunned, 
and abe the disgrace resylting from the 


crime 
sys paused, looking entreatingly ab him. He 


\ aes 
"TY hold mo such sbsurd ideas. The Mosale 
law is @ little too bard for the nineteenth cen- 


bari fA does me good to dear you say those words,” 
-she said, “ although perhaps you will find it hard 
to ach up to them ; but now, without further 
preface, I will explain all that has been so 
mysterious in my conduct towards you. If I seem 
‘to condemn the author of all Gilbert's misery and 
waine too bitterly, you must bear in mind that he 
+has done hie utmoad to ruin our lives, has made 
the world a very cruel place to us, and tarnished 
our name that was onca so respected, and so free 
from any shadow of shame.. Years and years ago, 
so far as I can remember, my brother 
Redmond was my mother’s favourite. He was 
such a handsome boy, so bright and clever, so 
that she passed over Gilbert (who was the eldest} 
exiat- 
Perhaps she spoiled bim, haps his rac 
spoiled or perhaps nature 
had always been radically bad. However that 
may be, my father’s words and corrections had ao 
effect. on , or only succeeded in driving him 
to fresh mo re, 
“ Even when I was very young I knew he did 
nob deserve my mother’s slavish love--that he was 
vicious ; but I said no to her 
searnatcatas ont vary brequentiy 
always co) y her, av very uently 
she be renin us for bearing bh as she 
called them, whilst the p+ Paty with a 
gentle rebuke, Gilbert was never etrong of will 
Rodden gs Pg Wk but I waa both, and man ~ 
ae. did I have with Redmond, poten of 
course I was powerless when pitted against 
“ Well, in this way we grew up, and when I 
wae still a child Gilbert was appointed cashier in 
the bank where be had once been junior clerk. I 
think I was twelve years old then. 


with one of the partners he succeeded in getting 
Redmond into his old position; but he stayed 
there only two years, losing his clerkship through 
nt That had a na greet effect upon my mother, and 
gave herself wholly to fretting, until the 
“doctor. we called in, said that unless we could 
rouse her from her despondency she would sink 
rapidly, Need I say our efforts were worse than 
Mace and goon we knew she could not live, She 
aware of that herself, and called 

Gilbers and I to her a little tims before her 


juih 


E 


fond of or yr would nob-admit that he was 
viclous—and died with his name on her lips, 


leaving no ‘bye. elther for us or my dear 
father Whee i was sixteen Gilbert engaged 





“When the moneys were found deficient 
inquiries were {nstituted, and the new members 
were found to be only fictitious—to have had no 
real existence, Oh! the shame, the anguish of 
ip all! My father had long been ill; m 
brother’s crime killed him. But, to add to all 
pcs pas’ at the trial another was pre- 

ferred against pe fag of horse- 

“It could not be Bh pes although it was 
ascertained Redmond had staked a great den! on 
the race, and that the horse in question was said to | p 
atand well for winning, and my brother had 
made his bets in favour of another.” 

Isolp dared not look at her lover, only it 
ann her a little that he still held her hand 
in his 

“Redmond was tried, convicted of em- 
bezzlement—there could not have been a plainer 
case (all the lawyers in the land could ot have 
cleared ica of that crime)—and was sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude. Miss Waller, as I 
told you, accepted the freedom Gilbert in his 

shana clbveet her, and which her friends desired, 
pa pose gt te could leave Doncaster we did 
80, hoping that here at least we might hide our 
misery, that those who knew us here would 
not connect us with the thief and horae-poieoner, 
whose name had filled every paper for days, I 
do not know if we exaggerated the scorn we 
feared to meet-~I do not know If our grief was 
over-morbid—but this 1 know, that Gilbert has 
never been his old self. His spirit was too 
crushed ever to rise above his troubles, and, but 
for my constant com p, I think he would 
have succumbed to For five yeara he and 
I have lived together here, and many a long and 
serious covsultation did we hold as to what was 
to be done with Redmond when his term of 
imprisonment had expired. 

“ Gilbert taught me book-keeping, and all that 
T earned in my work for the tradesmen round, 
with what we could save from Gilbert's salary, 
was ut aside te help Redmond to a new life. 

e proposed that he should leave Fogland, 
on the distinct understanding that he never 
reburned to trouble us. A few days before his 
release he wrote us, You were here when we 
received his letters, and in the mornin 
answered, telling him Gilbert would meeb him 
at Doncaster, and that he must not come on 
to Weaterton, because his appearance might do 
as grea’ 


os moe no reply from him ; but one night when | 


you sat with me, I sawa face pg in ab us, 
and knew it for my brother's. my auxiety x 
hide my shame I would not permit you to leave 
me, fearlog that if you Pomoreees the intruder he 
might disclose hig relationship to you. 

ate next morning brought me a threatening 
note, and, afraidof what Redmond might do in his 
rage, I met him at the spob appointed by him 
along the Berrydown cliffs, I wanted to buy him 
off, if possible, to save Gilbert further pain, 

“ Every alternate day I carried him money and 
provisions, I forgot to tell you he fs 9 terrible 
gambler, and at the map ti bay Fama he gg 

ample op He ar Bi apes y this propensity o 
his, But he lost again and again ; and, finally, 
when I had no more to give | presented him- 
self here, where it seems probable he will remain, 
You know all that I can tell you now.” 

She , and the tears filled her beautiful 
eyes. Brian dropped her band, but ib was only 
to oe. - — and draw her into a close and 
warm em 

“Ts Saal’ love }” he asked ; and in his sud- 
den joy he laughed aloud. “ Why, Isolt, dearest 
little wife, what a deal of unnecessary pain you 
have caused yourselfand me, Why should you 
suffer for your brother’s sin! And if I marry 
you I do sot marry him also, or link myself with 
fe 

nge in my facet” an 
as mathe lifted her head from his shoulder where he 
had drawn {t, he bent over her and laid his lips 
to hers. ‘ Love, you are no or afraid! You 
will come to me—and soon ? 

Bat she held him a little from her as she 
we ** Are you, quite eure you will never repent ; 

v ol 
that if we marry you will never taunt me with 





my brother’s crime?” and her earnest eyes saw 





no shadow of ene in his, unless indeed, the 
love grew greater. 

‘* My dar Heaven knows ft is my desire to 
save you from further pain, If I could beso base 
as to reproach you with what has so long been 
your misery, I dare not plead with you now for 

your love. Teolt, my dear, you have not yet 
-sereatr pe 

*AhI” a sala, ‘what answer cau you need 

when nee pte have epoken forme? Yet, ob ! yet, 

and then she ceased, as if afraid to tell 
coal all the love her deep heart cherished, but her 
white hands stole about his neck, her dear face 
was uplifted to his, and so in silence they sealed 
their betrothal, 

She lay in his embrace gee fi happy, speech- 
less with her great content, until he asked,—- 

“Why have you never questioned me asto the 
way I learned these meetings on the cliffs 1” 

tl hardly know. My misery has been too 

rest, perhaps, to bestow many thoughts on that 
partof my story, But now I should like to jo ma 
all, Did you see us? or was there any who 
you warning of my supposed deception? Oh ! re 
I longed to tell you all on the day you confessed 
you loved me,” 

* Poor girl!” I'm afraid I was unnecessarily 
harsh, and my grief made me selfish. I did not 
see poe mee Redmond ; I was totally iguorant 
of t appointments until I. received a letter 
which I belisve J still have here,” 

He drew out his pocket-book and took from it 
the anonymous note. 

“1 kept it, hoping to discover the sender,” and 
he put the paper into her hands. 

The angry colour mounted into her cheeks, 

‘How could he do such a cruel thing?” she 
said, passionately, “Why, Brian, it fs Mr. 
Atherton’s handwriting! Leave the note with 
me ; he shail learn what a woman thinks of such 
an action.” 

" Baf, Isolt, are you sure of this? A gentleman 
could hardly stoop to such a base trick ; aud what 
motive had he for blackening your charac- 
ter, unless, indeed, he thought to have you in his 
power ?” 

“That is his reason,” Isolt egid, her eyes still 
flashing. ‘The dastard! Oh! Brian, when I 
think he might have stolen you from me for ever 
I cannot forgive him !”—then clinging about 
him-——"did you follow me and try to learn for 
yourself if this was true ?”’ 

‘« At firat I determined to do so”—flashing— 
"but I reflected a spy was as contemptible as an 
anonymous letter-writer, ao I came across to you, 
feeling sure in some way you could justify your- 
self ; and you, you foolish child, would tell me 
nothing, would speak only in enigmas. One 
only distinct idea was left with me when we 
parted—it was that you loved me! And now, 
love, give me back the note; I will settle this 
matter with Atherton,” 

But she shook 7 head resolutely, and re- 

tained possession of it. 

"No, from png B 
am the wronged one alone can punich him 
as he deserves, Leave him to me,” and with a 
little smile, “my anger will be worse to him 
than yours,” 

Brian found her mind so set upon this thad 
he yielded, although he said, mischievously, 
“that after marriage his will should be law, 
and he should be as arbitrary as any Eastern 
monarch,” Then once again growing serious, 
My dear, I have no friends to consult in this 
matter. My position {s sufficiently good to justify 
our marrying at once, I should like to take 
you with me when I leave Weaterton. Now, 
don’t exclaim and say ‘impoassiblei’ And one 
other thing, my dear—from the day you become 
my wife you cut yourself wholly away from 
Redmond Herne ; you hold no communication 
with him, and my door shall be closed against 
him. I don’t wish to appear hard, but my rame 
is dear to me as yours, and I will consent to ro 
intercourse between you. On the other hand, 
I have a sincere affection and estecma for Giver’, 
and if the time ever comes (as 1 often fear it 
will) when, through weakness, hs must give up 
his present berth, my home «ball be his, You 


men get to blows, I 





see, love, I state my case plainly, that there may 
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be no misunderstanding and no recriminations 
when once we are man and wife.” 

Her ehining eyes were still lifted to his, and 
he eaw they had filled with tears that were not 
all unhappy. 

“Love,” she said, and her voice itself was as 
a caress, ‘it shall be as you wish, Heaven knows 
I am wearied of striving for Redmond’s good, 
that I believe I may now ciaim to have fulfilled my 
promise to the utmost, andI would not disgrace 
your home, your name, by associating him with 
you, Oh, my dear, for your sake far more than 
my own I wish our name had never known a 
stain or smirch.” 

That evening Denis Atherton presented him- 
eelf as usual at the Hernes’ home, Redmond 
was out, and Gilbert had taken his herbarium 
across to Brian, eo that the young man found 
Isolt alone, His face flushed with pleasure, 

"It Is good to ged a tée-d té&e with you now- 
a-days,” be said, and put out his hand, but the 
girl drew ‘back, to his intense surprise. ‘ Why, 
7 has happened? How have I offended 
you?” 

“*T have something to say to you, and some- 
thing to show you, Mr. Atherton,” coldly, “ Will 
you tell me when first you learned of my visits 
to ee cliffs?” She paused, and he said, 
coolly, — 

“JY don’t understand you, Miss Herne, To 
what visits do you refer!” 

“There is no need for explanations of any 
kind ; but since when did you turn spy /—and 
what were my movements to you that you must 
watch them, dog my steps?” 

He broke in, ‘Upon my word you are wrong- 
ing me. Why should I play the spy? What 
had I to gain by such conduct ?” 

“That is best known to yourself ; but don’t 
grow angry at the outset, Let us discuss the 
matter quietly and dispassionately. Ib is per- 
fectly clear to me that you have acted very 
meanly ; in fact, have taken upon yourself the 
role of detective, Here fs my proof,” and she 
produced the anonymous note, and laid ib before 
him, 

He started and changed colour, 

‘Why did you do this?” she questioned, 
coldly, ‘Wae there not enough of misery in 
my life that you should seek to increase it! 
What harm had I done you that you should 
strive to take away my name, my dearest pos- 
session} Can you deny that you wrote this! 
You may or may not be very astute—it is not 
for me to judge—but you certainly showed less 
cunning than J should have supposed possible, 
when you did not even attempt to disguise your 
haudwriting.” 

She waited for him to speak, but he only stood 
silent, with a strange look on his face, so ehe 
resumed, -—- 

*‘ And did you believe Mr. Varcoe would accept 
your statement as conclusive? Did you euppose 
he would follow me as you have done? I sup- 
pose you did—there your superficial knowledge 
of an honest man misled you. As you see, he 
has brought this note to me. Not that he 
doubted or doubts me,” 

** Stop,” shouted Denis, “why do you con- 
demn meunheard? Why do you suppose me 
guilty}? Oh Heaven! what cruel hearts, what 
cruel tongues you women have!” 

Tsolt remained unmoved, no stir In her manner, 
no change in face or eye. 

“Tf you can defend yourself, do so, 1 am per- 
fectly willing to listen; but groundless re- 
proaches, I think, will not benefit your cause, Mr. 
Atherton. I should be glad indeed to believe 
that the man J once admitted to my friendship 
was not the mean wretch I have proved him to 
be. Perhaps,” openlog her desk, and taking out 
some short notes he had written her at various 
times, ‘‘ Perhaps if you deny the authorship of 
this auonymous letter you will also deny that 

ou wrote these,” and she swept them towards 

im, ‘“ An expert would declare the caligraphy 
one and the satae.” 

Ib was useless to deny or protest ; when he 
looked Into her quiet face and cold eyes he knew 
that he must cast himself on her mercy, and 
abide the result. 


touch her hand, but she drew back quickly, 
“Tsolt, I am guilty, but have pity on me. 
Nothing but my jealous love would have driven 
me to such a step as this, I saw Varcoe coming 
day after day, and gaining more of your esteem, 
your--your love, and my passion and pain made 
me mad, If one had told me a year since I 
should have done this thing I should have 
laughed the idea to scorn. Oh, my darling! for 
my love’s sake forgive me, and let me hope you 
have not set me outside the pale of your affec- 
tion. Remember how long you have been dear 
to me! Remember you are more than life or 
honour to me. Think how I have always be- 
lieved in the end you would marry me. 0 is 
this stranger that he should come between us! 
What is he to you, Isolt ?” 

She had Ustened-with a quiet scorn, and now 


she said,— 

‘*T am glad you have pleaded guilty ; It would 
but add to your sin to nar it. Once I thanked 
you for the honour you did me in seeking to 
make me bon wife. I do so no longer. Had 
you been honest I should have pitied you where 
now I only blame—I should have grieved to 
{inflict pain upon you. Mr, Atherton, in future I 
cannot receive you here either as friend or 
acquaintance. It is my wish, and Mr. Varcoe’s, 
that all Intercourse between us should end.” 

“Mr. Varcoe’s?" he stammered, too miserable 
dt attempt any further speech. “Mr, Varcoe’s, 

it?” 

“Yes, he has chosen to slight your warviog, 
and has asked me to be his wife,” blushing hotly 


then. 

“ And you?” he asked, hoarsely. “What did 
you say?” 

And his face was drawn, and very ghastly. 

“*T answered as be wished.” 

The young man sprang to her“side, and grasped 
her hands in his, 

“No, for Heaven’s sake, no! Say you 
jesting, Isolt! Ob, Heaven, Isolt! T 
am I to you?” 

o Nothing, any more, Let go my hands, you 
hurt them. 

But he did not seem to hear her words because 
of the mad pain ia his heart, the wild revolt 
against his fate, 

“You are playing with me,” huskily. " You 
cannot mean to marry this fellow, whom nobody 
knows? You cannot mean I am to have nothing 
for my waiting? Is all the love of all my life 
to have no reward ?” 

Very quietly came the answer, — 

“I would not stoop to so mean a jest. I 
believe you acquit me of all effort to win your 
affection ; I can remember no time in which I 
gave you ground for hope. We have met as 
triende, as such I had hoped to part, but you 
have made even this impossible to me, so leave 
me now before we exchange more bitter words 1 
Your treachery has killed my pity.” 

“YT swear,” Danis said, harchly—with his 
face so close to hers she could fee! his hot breath 
upon her cheeks and eyelida—“I swear I will 
never rest until you are my wife, aud the man 
who comes between us shall suffer dearly 
for his rashness. If you love him I will strike 
you through your love for him. Ah! w 
will you driye me to extreme measures—I, 
who only long to surround you with all good 
things ?” 

“Mr. Atherton, once before you threatened 
me, and I forgave you. You will not find me 
80 easily appeased this time, Now go, and since 
we cannot meet without a rupture, I hope we 
shall see each other no more,” and without a 
word he left her. 


were 
what 





CHAPTER V, 


TaoucH Denis was forbidden the house he 
found means to meet Redmond uently. 
The quiet folks of Westerton wond much 
that Mr, Atherton should consort with such a 
* ne’er-do-well” as he had proved himeelf. The 
steady young men would not recognize him 
in the street even when accompanied by the 





“Tsolt,” he said, imploringly, and tried to 


His time was spent principally In public- 
houses of the low type, where he could fi 
as a hero before ignoraat, sottish men, and w 
he could speak of his travels without fear of 


detection. 

His few rematning hours were given to Denis, 
who began to complain that as yet he had done 
nothing in return for the meen which long ago 
had been gambied away, They were standing 
in the Hall gardens, on the border of the 
shrubbery, one fine day in October, and Denis 
was speaking excitedly, " 

“*] tell you, you have done nothing for me ; 
I have had to plot and plan, and all to no pur- 
pose. The ding Is to take place you say 
on the twenty-sixth of next month, and you 
make no attempt to oo I say you pe 
taken my money under pretences, You 
swore to come between Isolt and this fellow. 
How have you kept your word ?” 

“Hush!” rejoined the other. “I fancied F 
heard a step.” 

Both looked round sharply, but exw no one; 
did’ nob guess that Jo, crouching amongst the 
shrubs, had heard every word that had been 


spoken. 

“Oh!” seid Denies, angrily, “if you're 
afraid of eavesdrdppers let us go on to the 
cliffs ; at Jeast one. is sure of being alone 
there.’ 


And the two men went out together. Then 
Jo roused himself, and looked after them with 
a curious mixture of simplicity and cunning on 
his face. : 

“Now, that am berry queer,” he sollloquized, 
‘and it am the second time I am hab my 
*spicions of masaa.” 

He walked on in a meditative mood. First 
he determined to give his ‘dear missy ” warning, 
to carry all he heard to her; but Atherton had 
been kind to him, and the poor feliow’s heart 
was not ungrateful, so he concluded he would 
watch over is and Redmond in her behalf, 
and having reached this point he became satisfied, 
and whistled cheerily as he went about his 


work, 

Meanwhile the men were out on the cliffs, and 
as they walked they talked in low tones, Red- 
mond yo rr that a series of anonymouse 
letters might damage Brian’s cause with Isolt, 
bub Denis treated idea with scorn, He for 
one had bad enough of such things, and cursed 
his own and his companion’s dearth of ideas. 

But in a few days scandalous stories—at first 
only hinted, but soon talked of in the streets 
openly—concerning Brian were afloat. 

When Redmond heard them he smiled grimly, 
and went his way, well satisfied with the seed he 
had sown. 

Gilbert, however, grew nervous and miserable, 
and ceemied uncomfortable when left alone with 
Isolt, 

Of course, Brian heard nothing, but he saw a 
change in the manver of his late acquaintances, 
and wondered at it, even spoke of it to Isolt ; 
but neither could she solve the mystery, until 
one day Kedmond coolly repeated a story “he 
had heard about Varcoe. 

The girl’s face grew crimson, and her eyes 
flashed. 

Both men waited for her to speak, and were 
somewhat astonished when she laughed shortly. 

‘* How long,” she asked, “' did it take you and 
your confederate to arrange that little nar- 
rative ¢” 

She treated all Redmond’s blustering protesta- 
tions of innocence with galling Indifference, and 
after awhile, seemed to forget the tale he had 
told. 

But in the evening, when Brian joined them, 
she rose, and, sliping her hand in his arm, 
faced Redmond, an expression he did not 


like, 

“My dear!"—how clear and «bell-like her 
voice was fu its scorn—" my brother has brought 
me a story that, if true, would turn my heart 
from you, He eays the town is ringing with it. 
It is for you to refute it ; and remember that as 
once you trusted me so I trust you implicitly ; 
and as the time for mercy or consideration is 





Squire, and. the girls regarded him as an 
ogre. 


past, I openly avow my belief that Redmond 
erne and Denis Atherton are sole authors of 
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the lie! Perhaps,” to her brother, ‘‘you will 
repeat it for Mr. Varcoe’s edification {’’ 

With an oath and a menacing look he rose, and 
but that the girl ran between them, blows would 
have been struck, 

“Stay!” she said, quietly. “If you needs 
must fight, Brian, expend your powers on some 
— pd pon br gons = wag . sudden 

3 0 is ps you apolog’ze to 
this an, Redmond,” 

“Thank you for your championship, Isolt, but 
you must leave him to me. Take her out, 
Gilbert, I have matters to eettle with this man,” 

So they went out, and Brian confronted his 
traducer, 

What he said no one knew, only there was a 
very stormy interview, after which Redmond 
came out guilty and cowed-looking, leaving Brian 
triumphant ; and in the morning all Westerton 
knew that he was Innocent of the foul things 
laid to his ; but who had seb the lies 
afloat was never discovered, 

Redmond appeared at his usual haunts, and 
expressed his indignation that any creature could 
have placed faith in them, maintaining, despite 
contrary verdicts, that he had always ridiculed 
them. Then he went to the Hall, and, after 
acquainting Denis of the morning’s proceedings, 
asked for money. 

* You're a cormorant,” roared the young man ; 
“and Iswear you shan’t have another penny of 
mine, I could have done better by myself ; your 
alliance has been useless, degrading, and ex- 
pensive. Oh! you need not show fight, and you 
would be wise to keep ailence, for I swear I'll 
stick at nothing now! Geb out of my way, 

and thief!” 
other’s white, malevolent face grew cruel, 
and his pale eyes had an evil look, 

‘It would be just as well to remember the 
secrets are not on your side,” he sneered, 
“or the cards all in your hands. [ could tell 
Westerton a pretty story if I chose; and you 
seem to forget Mr. Varcoe may have a penchant 
for a libel case. I’ve nothing to lose; all I ever 
had is gone ; bud you have a name and position 
in the county. By Heaven, if you throw me over 
I'll make the place too hot to hold you!” 

Denis sank sullenly oto his chair again, 

**How much do you want!” he asked with a 
scowl, 

“A ten-pound note will do at present,” coolly, 
pe Tm glad to see you coming to reason, my dear 


**Look here, take a fiver; and I’!l be shot 
before I give you another farthing! You fool ! 
who do you suppose would take the word of a 
— , & thief, against that of a gentle. 
man 

" ’s something fn that,’ pocketing the 
note; “but don’t you think it would beas well to 
forget my little peccadilloes? Most of us make a 

step at some time in our life. You're not an 
exception,” smiling almost airily. 

He poured out a glass of wine, and tossed it off ; 
then, with a careless nod, he went out, and Denis, 
thoroughly wretched, groaned as the door closed 
behind him. 

Good heavens!” he thought, “who would 
have supposed a year ago I could have suvk to 
this level Yet, despite all, perhaps because of 
all, I swear she shall be my wife yet !” and his 
face was not good to see as he registered his 
resolve, : 

He did not often meet Redmond after that ; 
the latter-seemed to keep bimeelf hidden from his 
old companions. 

Teolt was glad that he reroained in the house, 

when he was absent she tortured herself 
as to the state in which he would return. 

He shut himself up in hia room, and occupied 
himeelf in a way known only to himself. Oace or 
twice the girl remenstrated with him as to the 
untidiness of his apartment, and asked what was 
the meaning of the fragments of psper that now 
always littered his floor } 

‘He turned on her with a scowl, 

“ Can’t a man destroys few old letters without 
me: | questioned by you?” 

“You bad no luggage, consequently no huge 





when yon returned tous, What conclusion am I 
to draw?” 

“Any you chocse, Say I am writing an 
article for some weekly ; that my modesty for- 
bids me to show my maiden effort, even to you; 
that my ambition is not yet satisfied with. my 
productions,” | 

This sort of thing went on for some time, 
and the wedding-day was drawing very near, for 
it was then early November ; and as suddenly as 
Redmond had withdrawn from his old life so 
suddenly did he return toit. He had evidently 
a good supply of money, and when Gilbert pressed 
him as to how he obtained it he frowned, but 
answered, ‘‘ At cards; my luck has turned 


The elder brother was far from satisfied with 
this explanation, but he could get no other from 
the profligate, who seemed born only to torture 
him and embitter all his life. 

It was at the close of an extremely foggy day 
that Mr. Redmond emerged from 4 low public. 
house and etarted for home. 

He had not gone far when a hand, nefther small 
nor light, gripped his shoulder. 

He turned sharply, and his face looked suddenly 
ghastly and pinched, 

i « !” he said, relievedly, “ {t's you, Atherton, 
ib #” 

Yes, man, tis I, Did you think I was an 
officer? By Jove!” laughing, “you did look 
scared! You haven’t recovered yet,” he went 
on, whilst Redmond laughed feebly with him. 
***Pon my soul, one would say you had been up 
to some new crime. Were you going home ! 
paren pared mind and come up tothe Hall, I've 
something to say to you,” and he linked his hand 
in the other’s arm. 

“ Nob to-night, nob to-night ! I can’t, really, 
T’ve a to be at No, 3 by six at the latest,” 

“Ob, we can sendan excuse, Come, take pity 
on 4 lonely fellow.” 

Redmond did not like this sudden hilarious 
cordiality, but he dared nat refuse, and very soon 
the two were seated at the dining-table, All 
through the meal Denis laughed and talked volu- 
bly, rallying his companion on his poor splrits, 
and plying him with wine, which he drank as one 
who seeks to win courage, 

Dessert came on, and the servants were dis- 
missed ; then Denis, settling himself comfortably 
in a low chair, began to spesk softly, as he cracked 
his nuts. 

“T want your advice, Herne. Some fellow has 
been playing the deuce with my name, How 
should you set to work to discover him ?” 

His guest’s face was pallid, and the glass fell 
from his ehaking band, He stooped as if to 
segs up the fragments, but Denis prevented 
im with an 

“ Ob | never mind, there’s no great harm done, 
Look here, what would you do supposing a man 
had oe your name to the tune of fifty 
poun ” 

"TI never had fifty pounds to lose, so I can’d 
say,” in a strangely uncertain voice. “Why do 
you ask me?” 

“On the pricciple of ‘set a thief to catch a 
thief.’ Pray don’t get angry. Between such 
friends as we there is no need for disguise. By 
Jove! I’ve an iden that I can point out the 
fellow 1” ; 

“ May—may I ask who—who he is?” with lips 
that scarcely could frame the words, 

Denis laughed again. 

‘If there’s one thing I admire about you, 
Herne, more than another {b is your modesty, 
May you ask! My Simon Pure, yes! But first 
guess his name, You won’t! Ob, well, it Is 
soon told, The man is one on whom I have con- 
ferred some favours, In point of fact, my dear 
sir, his name is Redmond Herne | ” 

It was curious to see the change that came 
over Atherton’s face as he spoke the last words ; 
the hate, the scorn, and triumphant malice, 

Redmond sprang to his feet. 

** Tt’s a Hie!” he cried, in a hoarse voice, 
allie! Don’t try to foist this upon me! 
I—I am not guilty!” 

Denis did not laugh then ; his face had grown 


i It’s 
I swear 





packet of ‘otters (such as these pleces suggest) 


cruel; allits beauty in that moment was obscured 
by Ignoble passions. 


my friend, because I am not In a merciful mood 
or Inclined to view your error (shall we call it by 
that name }) with leniency. I know that you are 
the forger, and can prove it! I have discovered 
that whem your friends and myself belleved you 
to be but six miles away you were intowy. Now, 
really, it wasn’t kind of you to play such 9 trick 
upon us, No man—no-violence !” as the guilty, 
shivering wretch started from his chafr mena- 
cingly. “It will be wiser to listen to me quietly.” 

Redmond sauk back, but be filled another giase 
and drained it at a draughd; then he tried to 
look his accuser in the face, bub failed. 

“Once you had me In your power, or imagined 
so ; now the tables areturned, and atone word from 

ou about the past I'll bave you arrested. You 
om what that means for aman who has already 
suffered penal servitude, It willbe far better to 
accept the terms I offer than to show violence, 
Any accusation you brought against me would be 
powerless now— would criminate you further in 
the eyes of judge and jury. I have, unaided, 
traced this forgery to you. Iam not quite the 
fool you believed me; and at any time I can 
bring it home to you. I know the hour in which 
you started for town, almost the minnie you 
arrived. I know how and when the forged cheque 
was presented, Ican prove that you were alone 
in my library for an hour, where the cheque- 
book lay open upon the table, I have held my 
peace until I have unearthed every detail con- 
nected with the perpetration of the crime; have 
allowed no hue or cry to be raised, sithough as 
soon as you left the bank the cheque was dis- 
covered to be a forged one, and {nformation 
reached me the same day to that effect,” 

The unhappy \man fell. on his knees before 
Atherton, y 

“For my sister's sake-—-for Heaven’s sake, 
spare me!” 

“ What good should I derive from your im- 
risonment ?” contemptuously. “ Do you think 
am blind to my own {ntereste? ” 

He laughed bitterly, because ho hated to 
think of the bargain he was about to strike with 
this wretch, who could only be touched through 
fear. 

He leaned forward, and said, sternly, — 

“ Get up ; don’t play off theatricals upon me ! 
I know you too well to be deceived by them, 
Herne |” 

ond seated himself once again. 
Say what you want of me!” with hlood- 
less li "J will do it, whatever it may be,” 

“Ah!” with keen appreciation of the other's 
fear, “ you are humble now, But, see here, for 
your sister’s sake, I will be generous to you on 
one condition. I will never divulge what I know ; 
this secret shall remain between us, unless we 
need it to coerce Miss Icolt’s will, That I love 
her ”—and there he grew hot and hie lips twitched, 
because her name seemed profaned when spoken 
by him then—'‘ that I love her you know, and 
have long known. If she were less pure—less 
good than she is—I should still love her, 
hope to make her my wife ; but being what sRe 
is—-good heavens |” he broke ont, with sudden 
irrelevancy, " how is it you and she are born of 
the same parents ?” 

* Don’t moralize,” muttered Redmond, 
molatening his parched lips, “ but tel! me your 
terms, Atherton.” 

‘They are simply these,” recalled to hitneelf 
by his companion’s words. ‘' You must help me 
to postpone this wedding—you must do more! 
You shall be paid well, too. I offered you once 
a hundred down on the day Isolt married me, 
now I {ucrease the sum. When you have removed 
Varcoe from my path I will pay you fifty pounds, 
and on my wedding day a hundred and fifty.” 
“T will do {t,” offering his hand to seal the 
compact ; but Denis shrank back. 

“No need of that,” he answered, coldly, 
“For the sake of reward, and to save yourself, 
you'll keep to your word. I’ve not much more 
to say; but I think it well to express myself 
plainly. If all other means fall you will confers 


‘to Isolt in what way you have transgressed the 


law. I shall show her that only by consenting to 
® speedy union with me can ehe avert disgrace 





from you and herself. But, if possible, I should 


* You had best sit down and Maten toZresson, — 
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@ish to win her by entreaties, nob threats. If 
you can make Varcoe appear false, do so; bub 
the time fs short, and remember your personal 
itberty depends upon yourself,” 

Redmond’s face looked grey even in the 
brilllact light, and his tones were almost guttural 
as he said, —~ 

“Tam to remove Varcoe at any cost—is that 
what I am to understand }” , 

“ Certainly,” not catebing at the whole of his 
companton’s meaning. ‘I leave it to your own 
discretion how to attempt that, feeling sure the 
case could not be In better hande, my friend.” 

The other’s breath was laboured, his words 
came with an effort, 

“Tf fair means fail, Atherton 1” 

Uae foul!” angrily, ‘In euch a battle as 
this who uses fair means? Kindly dismiss the 
subject,” 

*“ As you will, but I should like to have some 
idea of how you wish me to act, Surely it is 
enough for me to do—you should plan, There, 
don’t get savage over it! Hang it, man ! you 
look ripe for murder!” 

Denis turned suddenly to him, 

“Don’t waste time in idle talk, we have only 
‘three weeks left in which to work. Here, I want 
you to sign this,” and he took a document from 
his desk ; ‘‘if you fail me now,” as the other 
wrote his name without reading what was written, 
“if you fail me now it will go badly with you. 
Read,” and Redmond saw with angry fear it was 
a prep his recent forgery. 

“Surely that isn’t necessary }” he said, savagel 
mad Denis retorted,—~ ati 

* With a man of honour, no! but your simple 

word or even your oath would not be binding to 
you ; you see communion with you has made me 
wise, or suspicious, which you will. Now, fill 
up your glass and leave business until to- 
morrow. 
__ It wae with weary, lagging steps that Redmond 
Herne turned homewards at last. He had drank 
reely that night, but his brain was perfectly 
clear ; he had striven to drink himeelf into 
somi-unconsclousness, but failed, because of the 
awiul thought that filled his mind. 

Fils face was ghastly and his eyes wild—he felt 


‘his own position to be a dangerous one; he had 


+e determination in Atherton’s face when he 
yowed to revenge himself by declaring the for- 
pery If Teolt still persisted in her refusal to marry 


Aveo; and the prospect of another and longer 


period ‘in prison was the reverse of pleasant, The 
girl should marry the squire! Ib was her fn. 
terest, as well as big that she should, but he re- 
membered how lately she had arrayed herself 
ugainet bLim—pleinly said she would not stir hand 
or foot to help him. But forgery! it was an ugly 
crime, and might affect even Gilbert's position. 
“or his eake, perhaps, she would be tractable ; 
or it might be that Brian Varcoe himself, alarmed 
at the idea of further scandal, would ask his 
fresdom 

At all events, he would make a clean breast 
eof it to Isolt firat, and ff he failed to move her, 
why then he would acquaint Brian with the 
circumstances. But suppose that young man 
was willing to dare all? Hoe paused and gasped 
for breath—there remained but one thing for 
dim to do, 

Again that awful pallor overspread his face, 
aud his lips were drawn tightly back from his 
closed teeth. 

“TI can’t du it,” he said, hoarsely, 
do it!” 

He staggered into the hall, but Gilbert saw at 
& glance be was not intoxicated. 

“You had best sit down a little while,” he said, 

‘then I'll help you up to your room,” 

** Where is Isoli?” Redmond asked, shivering 

in every limb, and looking round with strange 


“TI can’d 


oyes, 

“She went to bed two hours ago, I don’t 
think there Is any necessity to call her ; you’ve 
only taken a severe cold.” 

“No, no; don’t call her on my account, and 
gou need nob sit up with me, It’s cheerful 

side the fire, and J would rather atay here than 
@ to my room,” and his manner was so humble 
éab Gilbert thought he must be very ill.” 


Hla gentle, pure, but Irresolute nature was 


“ag of pity even for the wretch before 


“Tl remain here with you, Redmond, You 
are not fit to be alone.” 

But the other cried, petulantly,— 

"@ ! I have much to think of, a problem 
to solve by the morning, Your presence is a 
hindrance,” 

Gilbert moved. to the door ; there he paused, 

“Have you been losing money agaia?” he 
questioned, drearily, 

“What is that to yout Let me alone, do 
you hear—let me alone!" and Gilbert went out 
miserably, 

Did no thought of his mother, or his earlier, 
happier days come to the unhappy nian as he 
sat beside the flickering fire! Ah! yes; and 
memories of old dreams, old hopes, and so 
old dead love haunted him, tortured him. He 
had forgotten all these things long, long ago ; 
but to-night they rose as clearly to the sur- 
face as though they had happened but yester- 


ay. 

Hie groaned and bent his face upon his arms, 
and for just a little momenb he was repentant ; 
whilst one might call his name, his good angel, 
so long absent, stood beside him, whispered, 
entweated, prayed over him, then shrank back, 
left him slowly, reluctantly, tearfully, never to 
return to him agaiu—Redmond had thrown 
aside his last chance of redemption. 

He would not rise from that fearful slough of 
sin, but sink ever lower and lower, falling from 
bad to worse, until his whole life was one record 
of vice and crime, 

Long he sat before the fire, until the room 
grew darker, and strangs fantastic shapes danced 
upon the wall; the last feeble flame died out, 
but the embers were yet red when he rose, agd 
taking hie candle went to his room. 

He cast himself on his bed, not removing any 
clothes, and soon slept a heavy, dreamless sleep, 
from which he woke unrefreshed and weary- 

ed, 

Tie found only Icolt in the iitéle sittinz-room ; 
Gilbert had already gone to the bank. The girl 
made no remark upon his haggard looks, bub she 
poured out and passed his coffee to him. 

‘* I'm later than usual this morniug,” he sald, 
“ The fact is, I've a most wretched headache.” 

“ Late hours are not conducive to early rising 
or good health,” she answered, coldly. 

He toyed with his coffes, and glanced ner- 
vously at her again and again ; but she did not 
look up, She wrote on steadily, and at lash he 
said, in a more deprecatory tone than she had 
ever heard him use,— 

“] wish you could spare me a libtie time, 
Iaolt ?” 

She laid down her pen. 

* Certainly, What have you to tell me?” 
her manner indifferent, yet courteous, 

He fidgeted a moment or two, played with his 
spoon, then said, hesitatingly,—- 

“| spent last night with Atherton.” 

She did not look at him as she answered, 
carelessly,— 

‘That was nob an unusual event. If you 
have anything to say, say {t quickly, as I am 
very busy this morning.” 

“The fact of the matter ia this, Isolt ; we had 
a very serious conversation.” She elevated her 
brows. “You know I have been unfortunate, 
and, I will confess, a little fmprudent. Well, 
Atherton knows my past, and he {is not inclined 
to be merciful if you—if you will nob consent to 
marry him,” 

Her wide grey eyes met his, and there was an 
ominous flash in them. 

" You want to buy his silence by giving me to 
him? With all % j heart I thank you for this 
honour, but as am already mised in 
marriage you must carry him this message— 
' That a woman once loved by Brian Varcoe musb 
fall very low indeed before she can declare on 
Denis Atherton.’” She had epoken coolly ao far, 
but then she flashed into passion, ‘I have 
auffered much for your rake; whilet there was a 
hope of reclaiming you Gilbert and I my | to 
you, tried to excuse you even to ourselves. With 
me this forbearance i¢ a thing of the past, and I 





tell you candidly you are foolish to expect 


—" 
further sacrifices, further help from me. Should 
your crime be known it cannob affect me, as I 
shall be far away, and a good man's 
Gilbert, I trust, will also be out of your reach, 
Are you eufficlently answered, or shall FE say 
more?” 


“Listen!” he said, with, almost fearfal 
vehemence, because he alone knew whet lay 
before him if she should prove obstinate, 
“You don’t know all yet. I—I-—Isolt, I have 
made a mistake,” 

She shrank back from him with wery visible 


A. eidotake | ‘any vation :0: ahaa! 
pong Saf: wag wars Arig 
frea me have us 
ropeway Lane ic Tsolt of old 
that he regarded her with 


as I told you, hard up, 

raise any cash, so I—I-——” 
‘* What did you do}” she demanded, a great 

dread in her eyes Tell me the truth now—at 


once, . 
“T forged Atherton’s name for fifty pounds” 
yoy 2 I yoga Be, per gp aye gre 
e traced it to me, You, you, can 
save me from certain ruin, from sheme.”* 
Isolt was deadly pale and shivering, but she 


said ,— 

“This, then, is the reason of your extreme 
humility ; lam to save you! Pray don’t leave 
your confession {incomplete ; how can I do you 
this great service? By marrying Mr, Atherton t 
threatened diselosure if I prove ob- 
atinate }” ; 

You have guessed ft, Bsolt. If you refuse he 
will prosecute me; and he ean my—my 
guilt, because I was mad enough to sign a 
ment drawm up by himself. For my sake, 

our cwn, fer our name’s sake you will not refuse 
his rayer. Remember what you will gala by 
yielding rink, wealth, honour, and the purity 
of your name will be secured.” 

In icy tones sh2 answered,— 

“ Throw into-the other scale what I shall lose, 
and see if i does not outweigh = 
mond, the time is past for pity, 
he saad 0 cape Set but ill of yu. It IT 
saved you time from open shame you would 
ein again and again, uatil you had made your 
name so black that it presi se tet 
for all that is evil. My lial Brian a. 
makes me strong, sets me apar you, 
now, I tell ou, eae for all time, that I will 
not break my word to him nor 
Atherton, neither will iy lowe t out my to. 
help you any more, ove for you you 

Filled, and I regard you as the murderer 
my father. You have sinned, and must bear the 
punishment resulting from your wicked act,” 

“ How hard you are,” he began, in a whining 
tone ; “once you were all gentleness and pity, 


af 


wer to help you, because had it been otherwise 
be would have sacrificed all to do it, uot for love 
of you, believe me, but because he has a morbid 

rd for the honour of his name,” : 

"Feolt was still very white, and her eyes blazed 
with r, but there was no wav no re- 
lenting in voice or manner, and Redmond was 
cunning enough to see this. 

In an instant he dropped his mask of humility 
and repentance, and began to curse and swear 

Tho sict terud wpée: Mé 

i upon him. way ‘ 

a You forget yoursalf,” she said, in’ a white 

heat. ‘' Do not drive me to extreme measures.” 


What do you mean?” sulkily, bis light eyes 
refusing to meet hers, ‘‘ What do you mean?” 
‘That on the slightest provocation I will have - 
ou expelled the house; and I am at a loss to 
be where elee you will find a refuge or & 





friend, Now, go to Mr. Atherton, and carry 
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him my reply-—that even were for, atill a 
hanging matter I would nob marry him to save 
your life or my honour. Tell him the latter is 
safe in a good man’s keeping ; that I neither fear 
what he may do nor entreat his mercy ; that the 
ties which commonly hold sister to brother have 
long ago been broken, Hush! remember my 
threat, and do not force me to put fb into execu- 
tion—for your own sake.” 

She turned from him then, as if dismissing 
him from her mind, though, indeed, the shame 
and anguish of his sin weighed heavily upon her. 

He went out Into the dull and foggy street, 
and the thought he had entertained the previous 
night grew and , until it took the form of 
resolve so d 1, so awful, that even the 
plotter shuddered, and was afraid, 

But he soon came to a house he was in the 
habit of frequenting, and there among choice 
spirita tried to drown reflection and remorse, 

When Gilbert returned for the two o'clock 
dinner Redmond was still absent, and Isolt was 
Reon bee yb tell him the bitter story of their 
brother’s crime, 

Poor Gilbert! His pale, careworn face seemed 
to suddenly grow that of an old man, and he 
hid it in his trembling hands eo that Isolt should 
not see its misery. 

But she guessed it; and, rising, bent over 
him, and kissed the hair eo early streaked with 


Onl ay dear,” she said, ‘'my dear, you must 
leave this place and come with ue, Brian loves 
you for your own sake, I will do my beat to 
moke you happy in forgetfulness of the past. 
You must not sink under thie new trouble, See, 
I have no tears, no laments, acd I am a 
woman !” 

** Yes,” he eafd, drearily, “and under most 
circumstances so infinitely braver than I, What 
is the recret of your strength, dear !” 

He drew the brown head down upon his 
i ee ler rgd eat 

co bern : i to 
hima 1 he said, peas rac in is too. cruel | 


Bodily and mental strength stolen away ! What | 


further must I saffer }” 

“Nothing, dear; your fate fs fn your own 
hands now. Cast off thie morbid fear; rise 
above it; live a little more for self (the advice 
sounds harsh, but is good as regarding you). 
Let this profligate brother of ours sink or swim 
as he will, I, for one, will help him no further,” 

But Gilbert had neither her courage nor deter- 
mination, and returned to the bank in a most 
miserable frame of mind. 

He had serious thoughts of appealing to 
Denis; but there Isolt forestailed him, She 
wrote offering to repay the eum Redmond had 
forged, if only he (Denis) would wait a litile 
v She waa willing to sacrifice her “ house- 
hold gods,” 

But the Squire answered briefly chat he would 
not go from his firat condition—Redmond’s 
aafety depended on her. 

To Brian she confided all her trouble, telling 
him that there should now be no secret between 

and urging upon him that if he shrank 
now from uniting himeelf by marriage to such a 
reprobate as Redmond, that he should take his 
freedom ; and Brian, kissing her, had answered 
as he had done once before, and told her he 
would do his utmost to prevent any scandal 
arising i in fact, he himself would go to Ather- 
ton, and use his persuasive powers upon him. 

Tt wanted then scarcely more than a fortnight 
to be ope = dmond “ge 8 Denis 
cru or some master-stroke that 
penn f make Isolt his most unconditionally, 

It was with a eds exultation thab the 
former, looking from loorway of his favourite 
pubite-house, saw Brian pe, Bey way towards 

Berrydown cliffs, e called te and 
5 What is Apo Bi ts 

’ b you want, Herne? I ho ou 
don’t intend detaining me long. The haps te 
s0 short now, and I prefer returning before it 
grows dark, I am going to the Hall; on what 

you know well.” 
‘ "Tt is about that affair I wish to speak,” 


do any by g to Atherton, He has de- 
rite Pak a own price for secrecy, Of 
course, I know you think me an awful black- 
guard-—'pon my word, I wonder you are coura- 
geous an. to marry my sister! I think if 
you gueesed all I have done you would draw 
back now, and leave her to Atherton, who is not 
80 nice as you about such matters!” 

Then, for motives he only could explain, he 
began to draw a vivid picture of his past— 
exaggerated his sins and follies (and surely that 
was needless)—until the man beside him looked 
on him with awfal loathing. 

They were walking along a narrow path, very 
close to the edge of the cliffs ; here and there was 
® handrail, which warned the unwary that the 
ground was not safe ; below the sea moaned like 
® hurt thing, and a low, melancholy breeze sighed 
over the dreary moorland, 

There was no one in sight—no vessel broke the 
level line of cloud and wave-—no cry of bird 
stirred the deep stillness; even the men had 
grown quiet, and Brian started when Redmond 
apoke at laet,— 

“ Look here, Vareoe, you’re an ambitious man, 
and poor ; now, Atherton is prepared to pay you 
off 1” 

Brian flashed on him, 

"What do you take mefor? Am TI a rogne 
that he should offer me a bribe? Do you th 
I don’t know why you have oe me so highly 
coloured an account of your life? Ib is because 
you thought to frighten me from this marrisge— 
you have bo 

‘ 


CHAPTER Yi. 


Tuer faced each other then, and Brian was 
nearest the edge of the cliff. There could nob 
have been a more utter contrast than those two 
men peas 3 the one tall, stalwart, with pure, 
high- face, and eyes whose scorn recalled to 
one old pictures of St. Michael attacking bis arch 
enemy, 
| ‘The other of medium height, slim, and sug- 

ome of nothing so much as a serpent; 

deome ta: way, with shifty, light eyes 
sy looked but Into his companion’s 
lace. ; 


Beneath their feet the sen still caoaned, and a 
slow, cold rain began to fall, 
** Have pity on me!” urged Redmond, and 


‘Do not condemn me to years of misery !” and 
he drsw nearer to Briav, who answered, 
shortly,— 

“All your trouble fs of your own working! 
ItI om the power I question if I should help 
you » 

* Remember the disgrace and shame you will 
inflict upon Gilbert and Isolt |! Give my sister up 
to Atherton !” 

His voice was hoarse and strange, bis face 
bloodless ; In the terror of that moment any 
eloquence he might have had failed him, His 
heart beat madly against his side, and a damp 
sweat broke out upon his brow. 

Brian turried contemptuously from him, 

‘* You have been drinking, Herne, and are un- 
accountable for what you say or do.” 

* Yea, I have been drinking to screw up my 
courage to this interview—and to this!” and 
with a sudden spring he threw himself upon 


The attack was so sudden there wae no time 
for resistance, and with one wild cry he fell over 
the cliff, larg hi antagonist white and trem- 
bling in the little pathway. 

After that hoarse shriek there was perfect 
silence, save for the moaning of the waves ; and 
Redmond stood shivering and glancing around 
with wild and awful eyes, 

Having satisfied himself that there was no one 
on the moor, helay flat upon the ground and peered 
over the cliffs to the stony beach below, He 
could see no dark object, no inert dreadful figure, 
he heard no groans ; the cliffs overhung the beach 
considerably, and the only way of descent was by 
a circultous and dangerous path. 

“He must be below; there was nothtug to break 





Redmond said, accommodating himself to his 
companton’s long strides, “I don't think you'll 


his fall, and being there, he is dead. The tide 


his breath came fast from between his pallid lips, }: 


will be up in a couple of hours, and so will carry 
him away.” 

So thought the murderer. Then he rove and 
once more scanned the moor. No, thers was no 
living creature in sight, and he was afraid. 

Still he paused to kick down some loose earth 
and stones, with a view to impressing folks Brian 
had trodden too near the edge and the ground 
had given wey beneath him; then he tried to 
frame some plausible story, bub that hoarse erp 
rang in his ears and prevented thought, 

With an awful fear that some eye had wit- 
negsed hie gcllt-—with a horror in his sonl no 
words could deseribe—he started for Berrydown 
Hall, running, stumbiing, sometimes falling. 

His breath came bard and gaspingly, his eyes 
were etartiog from their sockets ; there was no 
sound upon the afr, and yet it seemed to him 
that hundreds of hurrying footsteps followed. him. 
—that accusing eyes looked at him from every 
naked bush, 

His victim's voice cried out against him ; hie 
face rose up before him, and suddenly tho 
wretched creature sank on a heap of stones, and 
shrieked that he could not bear this agony of 

ilt, 
or There came no answer to his mad complaining, 
and the heavy silence added to his terror. Once 
more he started up and ran. At last he entered 
the Hall grounds, meeting Jo, whom he thrust 
aside. 

Where is your master? There has been—® 
—a—an accident.” 


ti 

‘* What's the row, Herne?” 

"Varcoe,”—began Redmond, and the Squire 
dragged him into his smoking-room, 

Don’t make your news public property,” he 
eald, harshly. 

There was some wine upon the table, Redmond 
seized it and drauk eagerly, but no colour re- 
turned to his face or -lips ; and he glanced fear- 
fully over his shoulder, 

"Varcoe,” he sald, In hoarse whisper, " has 
fallen over the cliffs,” 

Denis Atherton gave one look into the wild, 
terror-stricken face, then fell away from the 
wretch. 

“ My heaven ! you have murdered hfm,’” 

“Hush! walls have ears, It was a struggle ; 
we—we bad quarrelled ; it was an accident,” 

But Atherton shrank yet further away, 

*Don’b come near me ; don’t touch me!” 

Redmond, however, followed him into his 
retreat, 

“Do you mean to give me.up now—now wher: 
I have secured the prize you wanted. You fool ¥ 
you’re as muchin my power as ever I was in 
yours. Didn’t you tell me to rid you of him at 
any price, if not by fair by foul means? I havo 
only been your tool ; I have only done what you 
had not courage todo,” 

Still Denis stood staring at him, that look of 
horror yet in his eyes, 

‘JI did not mean murder,” he gasped, at 


even towin her,” 

“To was an accident, man,’ Redmond sald, 
trying to appear calm; “and—and don’t you 
think {t would be as well to send out men to 
search for the body? Jt will be half an hour 
before they can reach the spot, and, thanks to 
the tide, they'll find nothing.” 

He was rapidly recovering himself, and, acting. 

on his advice, Denis called Fie men-servants, and 
told them Mr. Vareve had fallen over the cliffs, 
and all haste muat be made to recover the body, 
as the tide was rapidly coming, 
The men set out together, Denis and Redmond 
exchanging few words, Ounce the former said,— 
“ If we should recover him, and he should not. 
be dead, it would go hard with you.” 

‘Speak lower; no man cou!d fall so far and 
atill live, and as for going hard with me, if I sink, 
so do you,” 

Again and again they glanced fearfully over 
their shoulders ; both were pallid and trembled 
with the knowledge of their guilt, and the 
ghastly burden they would find on the little 
beach, Led by Jo, the men took the circuitous 





path that ran down beside the cliffs, but long 


Before the negro could reply Devis was upor. 
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last, “I.would not have had this thing done.’ 
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before they reached their journey’s end the tide 
covered the shingle, and both Denis and Red- 
mond heavec a sigh of relief as they looked each 
into the other's guilty face. 

“Thank Heaven!” said the Squire, then 
shuddered as he remembered what his thanke- 
giving meant, It was hopeless to attempt a 
search ; doubtless, as one man said, “ the poor 
gentleman had been carried out to sea} perhaps, 
when least expected, his body would be tossed 
up by the waves,” t 

The question remained as to how the news 
should be conveyed to Isolt; no one was willing 
to accept the ungrateful task, and at length it 
devolved upon Redmond, In vain he entrested 
Denis to accompany him to the town ; one by one 
the men refused entreaties, bribes and half 
threats, and he was compelled to start alone, 
His heayy steps sounded unnaturally loud along 
ihe narrow path, It was growing dark, and the 
wea below looked ghostly in the dusk ; voices 
seerned to cry to him, faces looked up at him 
from the tossing waves. 

Sick with horror, he sped by the spot where 
Brian had disappeared, then some power he 
could not resist recalled him. He stooped for- 
glanced down ; nothing but a waste 
of watere met his eyes, bub he fancied he saw 
that dreadful thing lying stark and still—a fear- 
ful witness against hum. 

He drew himself up again and sped to the 
town. It had now begun to rain fast, and he 
saw few people in the street ; he pulled his hat 
low down upoa his brow lest those who met him 
should recognize him, and at last he reached 
number three, Even then he would not have 
goue in, but that Gilbert came up behind him 
and accosted him. 

‘‘Why, Redmond, what’s up?” he ques- 
tioned, seeing his brother’s strange face and 
wild eyes 

“Vareoe!” he anawered; “he fe dead, he 
fell over the cliffe, and the tide washed him 
away.” 

There way a terrible silence, Inside sat Isolt, 
playing and singing a favourite song of Brian’s, 
Outside were the two men, watching her, with, 
oh! what a different feeling. After a pause 
that seemed an eternity to Redmond, Gilbert 
said, — 

“Who shall tell her? Oh, my poor child, my 
poor child! You must do ft, Redmond I 
think it would break my heart to Infict such 
misery vpon her,” 

The guilty brother dared offer no refusal, he 
was 80 fearful of exciting suspicion, so they went 
io, and Isolt turned at their entrance. 

“TI thought,” she said, addressing Gilbert, 
‘‘that you had brought Brian with you. He 
fs unusually late to-night.” 

Something in Gilbert’s face arrested her at- 
tention, 

“What ie it?” she asked, teombling, but 
trying to appear calm. 

Then Redmond stepped towards her, but he 
did not daré to touch her hand. 

"Tsolt,” he said hoarsely, '‘ Brian will not 
come this evening.” 

With the fear in her eyes growing greater, she 
questioned sharply, 

“Why?! And since when have you been his 
messenger? Gilbert! You tell me—you will 
not deceive me,” and shesuddenly clung to him. 

Hes could not anawer ; he drooped bis face upon 


her head, and held her closely 

“Oh!” she cried, terrified by hie silence, 
"speak, one of you! For Heaven’s sake tell me 
why he is not here.” 


Then Redmond sald, “ He will never come 
again ; he has fallen over the cliffs,” 

She flung out her hands with a wild shriek of 
‘Brian, Brian!” and the guilty maa shrank 
sway from her, appalled by her cry. To bis sur- 
prise she neither fainted nor wept, but after that 

ne outburst clung in silence to Gilbert, shivering 
violently. After a cruel pause she asked, '‘ Who 
was with him }” 

And Gilbert answered, “ Redmond,” 

A change came over her. She lifted her white 
face, and her eyes burned with unnatural fire 

“What have you done with him!” she sald, 
ip low, Intense tones, “Give him back to me] 





| 








What harm did he ever do you that you should 
seek his life—murderer ?” 

With trembling lips he answered, — 

_“*You don’t kaow what yeu are saying, Iaolt ; 
I'm a blackguard and a forger, but I am not a 
murderer,” 

But still she reiterated, — 

“Give him back to me! Oh! Heaven! I 
go mad—Brian! Brian!” and shuddered 
and fell from Gilbert's embracs, and lay moaning 
in an swful way upon the couch. 

Little by livtle they told her the sad story, and 
when it was ended she rose, 

“*T am golog to search for him,” she ssid; and 
the two men were compelled to accompany her. 
Half the night her sweet voice, grown sharp and 
shrill with agony, cried, ‘‘ Brian! Brian |” as 
she went perilously near the edge of the cliffs, 
and when at last she was wearied out, almost 
fainting with fatigue and anguish, she said, — 

“ Now take me home, and I pray Heaven I may 
not live to see another day,” 

” * . 

Day after day crept by, and to Isolt each 
seemed more rable than the last. White as 
driven snow, with dark circles about the eyes 
that now knew only tears, she was scarcely 
recognizable as the spirited and evcentric Miss 
Herne, 

Brian’s body had not been recovered ; but she 
still insisted that it would be, and often trod the 
dangerous way by the cliffs to the: beach, atrain- 
ing her eyes to catch sight of that awful thing, 
that mutilated.form, and the dead face that had 
once been instinct with love for her. 

She shrank from Redmond ; but if she nursed 
her early euspicicn she did nob breathe it to any; 
only she noted every change in him—his un- 
natural pallor, his restless, nervous ways, his 
furtive glances over his shoulder, as if he feared 
always someone was pursuing him. 

She would sit watching him with eyes grown 
cruel, and he could not endure her scrutiny, but 
would rise, and hasten out of the room. 

She saw, too, he ireaded to be left alone. He 
said “ the shock of poor Varcoe’s death had quite 
unnerved him.” 

If Isolt believed that, or if her thought was 
darker and more terrible, he could not guess, 

Atherton pressed his unhappy tool again and 
again to renew his appeal to Isolt, 

“Varcoe’s gone,” he said, trying to speak 
boldly. “ Why should she not hear me now ?” 

“t's brutally quick, Atherton, and I won't—I 
dare not venture yet. Wait a little longer,” and, 
impatient as he was, he recognized it would be 
best to do so, 

Oae mornfog, s week after Brian’s “ death,” 
as the Westerton folk spoke of it, Isolt sat alone, 
and Jo was announced. 

The poor fellow’s heart ached with pity for 
the girl when he saw her wasted face and heavy 
eyes, 

“ Missy,” he said, and paused, because of the 
choking in his throat. She lafd her hand in his 
big black one, It did ber good to see and feel 
his honest sympathy, “ Missy, I hab come fer 
ter say dat yer musu’t lose heart. Massa Varcoe 
—he not gone for ever !” 

“Have you heard any news?” she ques- 
tioned, panting. ‘Don’t keep me io suspense, 
Joi” 

"T hab heard no news, missy ; but dis roornin’ 
I seed Massa Varcoe’s hat a-bobbin’ on de waves. 


| I couldn’t get it; but I know'd for eartain it 


war his,’ 

She sank into a chair, 

“Then he has been carried away by the tide. 
Oh, Heaven !”’ 

‘*Now, missy, yer shoulda’t jamp at ’clu- 
Jo’s "pinion am he not dead at all, at 


“What do you mean? Oh, don’t excite my 
hopes without any good ground—don’t. torture 
me, Jo!” 

‘' Lawk, missy, who'd go fer ter torture yer?” 
simply. ‘I hab sumpfia to tell yer?” 

Then he went on to tell the conversation he 
had overheard between Redmond and Atherton 
as he crouched in the shrubbery ; told too, how 
he spent all his leisure hours on or near the 
cliffs, seeking some sign of Brian, never really 





believing him dead, and in his rambles he often 
saw both her brother and the squire 

searching the beach; how so’ they 

a boat and went out a considerable distance. If 
they chose, he added, they could tell more than 
anyone guessed of how Brian was spirited away ; 
neither of them, he heard, could get rest by = 
or night, Atherton’s own valet 

master could not sleep, and seemed as 
hated to be alone, The negro concluded 
@ strict injunction to secrecy, because 
shrewdly, if Isolt wished to learn ap: 
definite, she must her own cow 
belief, despite herself, inspired her with 
and sud she caught Jo’s hand and kissed 
it pasefonately, crying he was her best friend. 
He drew It gently from her. 

“Yer shouldn’t do dat, missy,” he said, 
grave rebuke.; “Jo's only a.poor nigger chap, 
an’ not worth such goodness from yer.” 

Gilbert wondered on his return to see the new 
light in Isolt’s eyes, the changed expression on 
her face ; but he asked no questions, fearful lest 
he should recall her anguish to fresh bitterness. 
He had brought her a book of scar 
hoping she would read thém, but in the after- 
noon as she sai alone, she opened the little 
volume, and these were the words she lit on,— 


i 


i 
ZHEks 


& 


Never to see thy angie + si 


Never to hear thee 
Of love that was mine, in that sweet old time 
When the harvest fields were al) aglow. 
* * * i * 


Tell me not ot a spring that is near, 
A spring that —— to my heart in vain ; 


ut let me sta ‘ve to weep, 

. With a Socks bemt ont ab brain. 

With a little sharp cry she threw the book 
aside, and, covering her eyes, wept as if her heart 
indeed were broken, For awhile she forgot all 
Jo’s words of comfort and the faith with which 
he had inspired her. But she was not a weak 
woman, not easily daunted, or persuaded out of 
any belief she might hold, and soon her will 
asserted itself. 

"Twill not cry again,” she said, “until with 
my own eyes I see him dead. I will hope 
and wait and work—and—and perhaps Heaven 
will be good to me, and restore him to me 
alive.” 

It was a very dull morning, but Jo was out 
upon the moor; he had left the cliffs behind 
him, and even Berrydown Hall looked dim and 
far away through the thick white fog. He 
whistled a negro melody as he went, softly 
and uncertainly, because his thought were very 


busy. 

The chill wind pierced his clothes and played 
maxi pranks with them, but he see un- 
conscious of cold and discomfort. His mind 
was full of Brian and Isolt, for both had been 
good to him, the former him in hie 
search for the lost brother ; and arrived at 
the conclusion that if Brian were really dead he 
had been murdered by or through the Squire and 
Redmond, 

In the past week he had played the part of 
spy frequently, and had overheard many strange 
and suspicious words pass between them, 

Walking and thinking, he wandered further 
than he had intended, and at last became con- 
ecious of a sense of weariness. Ib was too 
cold to rest on one of the huge stones with which 
the moor was dotted here and there, so he 
thought of returning, when he caught sight of a 
low tiled cottage ata little distance, half-hidden 
by a dense growth of trees and bushes, 

He at once made for it, and in auswer to his 
knock a cleanly old woman sppeared. Jo asked 
if he could resi there, and she replied in the 
hushed voice peculiar to sick rooms that he might, 
but he must be very quiet in coming and going, as 
she had an invalid in the other.room. .* | 

He followed her in, and asked’ sympathetically. 
if the sick person were her husband, 

She put up her thin hands,—- 

“No, no; he’s been dead these twelve years, 
Heaven rest his soul ; he died afore we came to 
this place. No, the sick man isa stranger to me, 
and I had never seen him till my boys brought 
him up from yonder t’other night, just a week 
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agone, Poor dear, he do rave awful at times ; 
just now he’s asleep,” 

“ Where did yer boys bring him from? What 
am hiswame?” Jo asked, eo excitedly that the 
good old soul looked curiously at him, 

“TI don’t know his name, but they brought 
him from a place away between Westerton and 
They went out for a row, you see, 

fancied they saw some one alying on the 
beach ; the tide was comin’ in, and they knew 
"twas certain death for any man to be there. So 


they sailed for Rotterdam, and I expect ’em back 
to-morrow. All the week I’ve watched for some 
one to fetch a doctor, ‘cause my nursing seemed 
to be no good, but I couldn’t catch sight of a body 
—but, poor thing! I do believe as how he’s 
mendin’ now. Where do you come from ? ’praps 
you know him. Of course*I couldn't leave him 
to give notice at Westerton to the police,” 

Jo begged she would let bim see her guest, as 
he believed he did know the gentleman, and 
accordingly Mrs, Ryder led him into the only 
other room ihe vary a contained, There, on & 
snowy bed, his head bandaged, his face cub and 
bruised, his hands torn, lay Brian Varcoe, the 
very ghost of his former self. 

In his simple heart the negro thanked Heaven 
he had found “ Missy Isolt’s boy,” and that none 
of his limbs had been broken in his dreadful fall. 

_He told the dame as much as was necessary, 
and said he would bring arsistance ; then he 
hurried back to Isolt, forgetful of all fatigue, 
She sa’ his eyes he brought some good news, 
sod ara 


w b 
up to meet him. 

Missy,” he said, fearful to tell her’all he knew 
at first, because he was aware that great joy, 
like great grief, can sometimes kill; ‘‘ Miesy, yer 
hab ely trust Jo ; he hab neber deceived yer 
yet, he? » 


Then he told her she must keep what he had to 
my 8 found secret, yey ae 


ee Varceoe, him not dea Jo know it for 


Three weeks had passed since Westerton was 
electrified by the news of Brian’s death, and folks 
began to say already Miss Herne had ceased to 
mourn for her handsome lover ; the colour had 
returned to her cheeks, the light to her eyes; 
she wore no crape, or, indeed, sombre clothing of 


ag, tony 

ay ud day, for the last fortnight, the curious 
ones t have seen her, had they chosen to 
watch, cross the cliffs and come at last to a tiled 


cott 

It they ee Sep rid — have 
seen heard the g greetings t passed 
Sobel her and a wan-looking man, who, how- 
ever, each day seemed to gather strength from 
her visita, 

No doctor had been called in, for, on the day 
when Jo found Brian, the crisis of his illness came 
and he recovered consciousness, and Mrs. Ryder 
pronounced him out of danger. 

Then Isolt had been told gradually of the ha 
fact. She bad kept the secret well, though s 
had often been tempted to disclose all to Gilbert, 
and nothing but her passionate desire to see the 
discomfiture of Brian’s enemies restrained her. 
She now received Denis once again, and folks 
sald after all she would marry the Squire. 

He himself thought now he might surely 
pees DO comes paxmaes 2 she was once 

is wife, he should be able to forget the awful 
secret he hid in his heart, the terrible way by 
which he had won her for himself, 

There was a great change for the worse in his 
appearance as well as rature. He drank more 

freely, and surrounded himself with such 
men as once he would have ecorned to speak with 
in the street. 

* But Isolt’s coming would change all things 
at the Hall,” he thought, with a thrill of 


urlumph. 
Teolt would give him sn 


So one day he be 
audience, and asked that Gilbert and Redmond 


should each be present. 
She smiled as she granted his request, and 





arranged that he should beat No. 3 the following 
evening ab six. 

Then ehe held a consultation with the maid 
which very much astonished her, and arranged 
with her that she should quietly admit Brian, 
and allow him to announce himeelf. 

The evening came, and brought Denis, who 
wore a trium t look, Redmond sat apart, 
well prepared for what was to come. 

Denis shook hands with the elder brother and 
Isolt, then he began to speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly,— 

**T have a paioful task to do, but as I believe 
{t to be for my ultimate good I do not shrink 
from it, Some time since I discovered my name 
had been forged to the amount of fifty pound:— 
the forger is Redmond Herne! I have resolved 
to prosecute him, unless, indeed-———” 

**No! no!” cried Gilbert, passionately. ‘I 
will pay you all. Have some pity upon us, for 
your old love’s sake |” 

" Kindly hear me to the end. I will let him 
go unpunished provided Miss Herne will consent 
to marry me.” 

“ That I certainly shall never do, so Redmond 
must endure the just punishment of his crime,” 
coldly, 

Then Denis forgot the presence of the others, 
and remembered only he loved her, as he moved 
to her side, 

*Isolt, my darling, come tome! Don’t force 
me to harsh measures, I have sworn you shall 
be my wife, and I will stay at nothing to win 

ou.’ 

Ah! he had trod so terrible a way that it 
mattered little now what further sin he com- 
mitted. 

* My dear, I will make you happy; you shall 
have no ungratified wish. My whole life shall 
bes iy nee Merwe rtp Nyaa the — to 

you for; past sorrow 

Then Brg even against his conscience, 


pleaded . 

“Think of the further shame we must endure 
if this becomes known, Atherton loves you and 
will be good to you !” 

She flashed one look upon him full of re- 


proach, 
(Continued on page 428.) 
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THE JEALOUS SISTER. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XIX. 


GoapzD by wounded love and passionate resent- 
ment, Hilda had followed a sudden impulse in 
throwing away the flowers as soon as she dis- 
covered the donor, 

But as soon as the angry deed was done her 
heart sank like lead in her bosom, and the echo 
of Paul’s retreating steps, as they died away, 
were like nails driven into a coffia—the coffin of 
hopeless, buried love—not dead, but buried alive, 

The play went on, and the sweet voice of the 
singer thrilled every listener’s heart. To Hilda 
ib was like music heard in a painful dream, 
piercing her heart with a sad sweetness. 

She knew that Paul Denyer’s love would have 
made her life a heaven, but ehe dared not trust 
him agsin since that cruel night when he had 
turned their love-dream into a careless jest. She 
feared that he was trying to amuse himself 
and was determined to hold out agains) him to 
the bitter end. 

At the close of the third act Huntly Warner 
left the box, and the two sisters were alone 
together, the cynosure of all eyes for their 
wondrous beauty. 

Phyllis turned to Hilda, 

3: y did you throw away your beautiful 
flowers? It spoils the ¢ffect of your gown,” she 
said, abruptly. 

Hilda answered, coldly,— 

“ Paul Denver had just told me he sent them 
—and all the other flowers, having left an order 
with his florist before he went away,” 











‘* And you were angry t”” 
" Yes,” 





“T do not blame you, Hilda, for repulsing him. 
He flirted shamefully with you, did he not?” 

Hilda’s eyes flashed, her bosom heaved, and 
she murmured,— 

** He has tried to do so, it seems-—or do you 
think he is in earnest now, Phyllis?” 

The question was low and tremulous, as if her 
whole heart hung on the reply. 

Now was Phyllis’s opportunity to undo the 
evil she had wrought that summer day when she 
had filled Pau! Denver's ears with false stories of 
Hilda’s duplicity. 

A few words from her, the briefest confession 
from her perjured lips, would have cleared away 
the clouds between two yearning hearts, and 
brought about their perfect reunion, 

How could she bear the pallid sorrow of her 
sister’s face, when a word from her would have 
brightened it with the sunshine of a great joy. 

But she was jealous and pitiless, this dark- 
eyed woman who had longed for Paul Denver's 
love in vain, She laughed to herself as she saw 
how easy it would be to keep the unhappy lovers 
apart, 

With a careless laugh she answered Hilda’s 
plaintive query, saying, — 

“No, I am sure he is not in earnest, Hilda, 
and you were quite right to snub him. [ could 
never forgive, if I were you, the cruel words be 
used to you that night after the picnic, when he 
could see so plainly that he was almost breaking 
your heart. You were right to show your re- 
sentment by throwing away his flowers, and I 
hope you will also leave his mother’s house aad 
refuse to take any further notice of him. No 
scorn is too great and no treatment too mean for 
a man-flirt who can wilfully wound a young girl’: 
heart !”’ 


CHAPTER XX, 


THE next evening after the opera Paul Denver 
called on Phyllis to beg her to use her influence 
to prevent Hilda’s leaving his mother’s house, 

He was surprised and chagrined when she 
told bim that her mother and sister had gone 
that afternoon, and that Hilda was making 
arrangements for having her novel published, 

“Mamma was loth to leave, but Hilda over- 
ruled her wishes, and they left me the task of 
finding another caretaker for the house,” she 


_| added, and beamed with pleasure as he an- 


wered, —- 

“That will nob be necessary, as I will attend to 
that myself, I have decided to remain in town 
awhile, and will instal two of our old servants 
fn the house, so that I can make It my home.” 

“T am glad you are going to atay, for I have 
80 few acquaintances in Londom that I shall be 
glad of the chance of seeing an old friend 
often,” cried Phyllis, radiantly, rejoicing that 
Hilda was indeed gone, 

Huntly was cross and surly, and left her to 
her own devices most of the time, She thought 
that if she could inveigle Paul into a flirtation 
she would not care if she never saw her hueband 


Ae Paul regarded her curiously, she flashed her 
dark eyes at him in a suggestive appeal for sym- 
pathy, as she exclaimed,— 

“Ah, what a trial Hilda has been to me! I 
have sacrificed my happiness for her sake, but 
she fs utterly ungrateful.” 

“*T do not understand you,” began Paul; bud 
she burst out, impetuously,— 

“T will tell you everything, boone I craye 
the thy of s friend so much. Hilda was 
sree Sp Mantle, but in her fickleness she 
refused to marry him at last, and out of revenge 
he threatened to foreclose a mortgage that he 
held on Cloverdale, Hilda and mamma were 
frantic, and begged me on their bended knees to 

tiate him somehow, and when I implored 

for mercy, he startled me by saying: ‘If 
you will marry me, Phyllis, I'll relent: but 
otherwise I’ll show no mercy!’ What conld I 
do? I did not love him, In fact, my heart wae 
given to another man who did not suspect my 
secret, and perhaps cared nothing about me. 
And mamma was almosttrazed with the thought 
of being turned out of her home, She and 
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Hilda worried me till I accepted him juat to keep 
the old home over their heads. Now I am 
wretched, I am married to a brute whom I can- 
not love, my sister is ungrateful for the sacrifice 
I made, and life is a mockery |” 

Paul thought she showed bad taste in confiding 
ber woes to a mere acquaintance like himeclf, 
but he pitied her too, her grief seemed so 
genuine, and her grievance against Hilda so real, 
Besides, he did not wish to repel her confidence, 
wince she was Iilda’s slater, and only through her 
could he keep in touch with his obdurate little 
eweetheart, 

So he looked very kind and sympathetic as he 
ans wered,—- j 

‘* We all have our secret sorrows, and I believe 
that many a amiling face hides an aching heart. 
Your trouble is indeed great, but I hope you may 
yet learn to love your husband and find happi- 
peas with him,” 

Phyllis gave hioi a look of sad incredulity that 
was somewhat disconcerting, and he rose to go, 
saying,— 

“ With your permission I will call again.” 

“Pray do so, You will always be welcome. I 
am so lonely, eo very lonely here, for my hus- 
baud neglects me shamefully!” cried Phyliis, 
frankly. 

“Tam sorry, and I hope he will reform,” he 
answered, gently, 

‘* Ah, you do nob know him, how unkind he 
is,” she continued ; but at this point he bowed 
himeslf out, secretly deploring her bad taste in 
ai:ing her domestic troubles, 

It did not cecur to him that she was doing It 
for the purpoze of enlisting his sympathies and 
drawing him into a flirtation, for he was thinking 
of something else that had been suggested by 
her words, 

He aeked himeelf,— 

* If Hilda was really engaged to Warner and 
broke her troth, might it not have been because 
her heart had turved to me, and she really meant 
to become my bride inetead of coquetting with 
me, as I feared from Phyllis’s disclosures ? What 
a rash fool I was that night, and what a mistake 
I made speaking to her as I did, I remember 
vow how blankly she regarded me while I talked, 
without answering a word. <A real coquetie 
would have auswered me as heartlessly as I had 
spoken. Whatif she loved me after all, and I 
lost her by my own blind folly ¢” 

The idea seemed so plausible that it took hold 
of hia with tremendous force, and he cursed 
himself for his cruelry. 

‘he loved me—loved me, wretch that Iam ! 
I read it in her eyes that day when I kissed her 
—I read it again yesterday when she knelt be- 
side me, belisving that I was revivivg from the 

grrap of death! Oh, Hilda, Hilda, my love, how 
cruelly I have wronged you !” hecried in anguish. 
* But [ will find you again. I will confess every- 
thing, how Phyllis’s words drove me mad with 
jealous hate, and made me blunder into that ter- 
rible mistake, Oh, love, love, love, we shall be 
shappy yet!” 

Lt seersed to him that a life’s devotion could 
scarcely atone for his cruel misjudgment. 

“T wil) write to her and tell her all,” he said ; 
and that night, wandering about the deserted 
house that only yesterday was brightened by her 
presence, he framed in his mind words of the 
cenderest passion, that ere midnight were tran- 
scribed upon the page. 

In the morning he hastened to Phyllis, who 
amiled at first, then frowned as he said,— 

“IT wieh to send a letter to Hilda, Will you 
give me her address?” 

“T do not know It, She did not give me any 
address, merely seid she would write when she 
‘eas settled,” 

** Then I will addrese it to the general post- 
fice,” he remarked, 

* Do you not think--since Hilda fs engaged to 
Sordon Phillips—it ty better to—to leave her 
alone ¢” she queried, eagerly. 

“No—I will take my chances with Phillips !” 
he replied, almoet curtiy, as he hastened away. 

Phyliis was vitterlyehag: ined to find how the 
thought of Hilda still filled his heart, and she 
amiled maliciously ae she remembered that she 





had feared something like this, and prepared for 


it. 

She had told him that Hilda had gone to 
Manchester, but it was no} true; she had gone 
to Glasgow. 

So Phyllis felt sure that Hilda would never 
receive her lover's letter. 

She was right; for days came and went while 
he waited anxiously for a reply, bub none ever 
came, 

At the end of a week he called on Phyllis 


in. 

“Have you any news yet from Hilda?” he 
asked, anxiously. 

"Not aword, Have you?” she replied, care- 
lessly. 
“No,” he anewered, with a sigh from the 
bottom of his heart; and he added, “I have 
almost deelded to go and lock for her,”’ 

Phyllis did not try to discourage him. She 
knew it would be a useless quest, and ahe hoped 
“ = diecourage him as to further ioterest in 

a. 

She did not ask herself why she persisted in 
thus uselessly parting two lovers, since she was 
married herself, and could have no hope of 
winning Paul; she simply permitted her petty 
spite and jeslousy to have full eway, and to goad 
her on to fresh wickedness. 

She had always been jealous of Hilda’s besuty 
aud charm, and since the day she had won Paul's 
love had fairly hated her, and vowed reven 
She was getting it in full measure now, kee 
those romaine hearts asunder, 

In the meantime she was having much trouble 
with her husband over the same cause. 

Huntly Warner was simply furious when he 
learned of Mrs. Stuart's and her daugbter’s fight 
from London. 

“ Where have they gone?” he demanded, 

To Manchester,” 

*“ Why did they leave here?” 

**To avoid Paul Denver.” 

“Why?” 

** He was trying to make love to Hilda again.” 

She saw the angry light in bis eyes, as he 
sneored,— 

"{ don't think Hilda would have found that 
unwelcome,” 

‘* But she did. She will never forgive hima for 
his cruel words to her that night.” 

“Good!” he ejaculated; and after one or 
two uneasy turns about the room, he observed, 
“It was very foolish in those two women to go 
out Into the world alone, They will starve to 
death.” 

" But Hilda expects te make a living by her 


“Baht she is too young and innocent. The 
public will not be interested in any she can 
write, They want something fmmoral—just a 
soupgon of devilry,” he muttered, frankly ; and 
continued: “ Phyllis, let’s pull op here and go 
back to the farm, and send for the old woman 
and Hilda to come back and make their home 
with us,” 

Phyllia’s great black eyes snapped with scorn, 

“ How can you think they would come? Have 
ou forgotten how mean you were to them both 

t summer ?” 

He fiushed a dull red with shame, and re- 
torted,— 

“You were as bad as I was—always throwing 
their dependence into their face. But it’s a 
cruel shame to turn them adrifp on the cold 
world.” 

“You should have thought of that when you 
were threatening to foreclose the mortgage,” she 
retorted, bitterly. 

“TI was a fool then—blind and mad with 
jealousy. But since I have made such a happy 
marriage,” sneeringly, ‘I am coming to my. senses, 
I realize that it is unkind in me to let my mother- 
in-law and her daughter go out into the world 
without a home,” 

‘© Why don’t you say at once that you can’t 
bear Hilda out of your sight?” ferceby, 

"That would not be complimentary to my 
wife, and when I married you I hoped to learn to 
love you so that I shouldo’t regret the loss of 
Hilda, But she’s my sister now, and I owe her 
a duty, Will you write to her to come home to 





Cloverdale with us, and that we will turn over @ 
new leaf and begin again ?” 

“No ; I will not.’ * 

" Will you give me your mother's address that 
I may write to her myself?” 

Never 1"? 

“Are you a fiend! Do you wish them to 
starve?” he demanded. 

But she was obdurate, and each day he renewed 
oe A ga till it became s constant bone of con- 

ention. 


*% 
——— 


CHAPTER XXL 


We left our young heroine at the opera en 
questioning her elster for advice in. the prosci 
course, of her true love. We must seek her now 
in the town of Glasgow in a wretched nee 
room in a tenement house, the last refuge of her- 
self and mother against the gaunt wolf of poverty 
and despair. 

The winter months had passed away, and now 
it was April, but so cold and chilly it did not 
deserve the name of spring. 

Long and weary the months been te bonny. 
Hilda, and crowded with cruel disappointment, 
One by one her Buoyant topes failed her 
until the cold iron of despair had chilled her 
heart and bowed her pride. 

With the inexperience of youth and the con- 
fidence of genius, the young girl had come to the 
clty expecting to earn a living for herself and her 
mother by her pen, They had saved a little 
money, which she had supposed would last until 
she sold her manuscript of the sweet love idyl 
she had written during the quiet months at 
house in London, 

The lonely pate sought cheap lodgings fa o 
decent neighbourhood, and Hilda set about find- 
ing a publisher. 

She had romantic visions of a sweet little 
volume all! in white and gold, suited to the purity 
of the exquisite little story ; bat the astute pub- 
lishers laughed in their sleeves at the curly- 
headed young girl when she presented herself in 
their sanctums with her dainty manuscript, done 
on fine cream paper and tied with white satin 
ribbons, like a schoolgirl’s graduating eassy. 
Two-thirds of them declined even to permit her 
to leave it for examination. She could not per- 
suade them that a girl of seventeen could do any-~ 
thing creditable in the novel line. 

They blandly ascured her that thelr safes were 
overcrowded with manu:cripts, aad business too 
cull to undertake anything more, and bowed her 
ous, 

The remaining third were willing to read the 
manuacript, usually consu from three to six 
weeks ia Prager Mosrggeiss’ be cog npglertm 
i. with nytorae and by ‘ 

heir readers e mildly favourable reporta, 
and while several declined it outright, others 
made indifferent offers to publish novel at 
her own expense, 

Poor Kate was aghast, 

Her utter inex; had not prepared her 
for this trial. She had actually expected to reap 
riches from her little work, 


The big tears started into her childish 
blue eyes, and her mouth quivered like a 
to a pu’ , & kindly. 


— child’s as she 
rT Site’ hoow eet hall te yu te picid 
“I didn’t kaow one to pay 
a book, I—I expected to sell It Pack a large 
sum,” 


He felt sorry for the ignorant child, and ad- 
vised her to offer ber story to some of the weekly 
story papers, giving her the addresses of several. 
"If your work suits, they will probably pay 
ou outright quite a tidy little sum,” he said, 
Lindly, fnepiring her with a little reuewed hope. 
Bo sa hang out on wer porn pn Poca J 8 
papers, that consumed several w worry 
and waiting ; only to be crowned with the usual 
disappointment—-" declined with thanke.” 


The story pa editors, praised her story 
mallaly ; 1b was fairly » they sald, but not sen- 
sational enough for thelx columns, in fact, bé titer . 


sulted for a book, an, capital for » mogazine. 
This hint seot “dilda on a crusade after the 
magazines, which ended in leaving her with the 
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MLSS. on her hands, a depleted purse, lost. hopes, 
aad a’keen disgust of life at only seventeen. 

All the world seemed to have entered Into a 
by « app to drive her to despair. 

to hate the manuscript over which 
the toiled with such springiog. hopes of 
wealth and fame, and locked it away av last In 
the bottom of the little trunk which held all her 
worldly store, 

RY icone are - _ thas eo hy 
ate the v t of it!” she declared, viciously, 

in her keen humiliation ; ad “What a Tittle 

tool I was just’to think I could write somethin 

readable papa was an author. I am cu 

of it now, and must hunt for less ambitious work 

to keep the wolf from the door.” 

Bat inthe meantime they had removed from 
one cheap lodging-house to another, to suit their 
daily dim funds, until their last resort 
became a wretc little attic-room in a poor 
tenement, from whose denizens the mother snd 
‘daughter shrank in secret 80 coarse Were 
they, so different from the people they hadalways 
‘known. 

Oh, how different it was from the homes they had 
known, from comfortable Cloverdale and the luxu- 
wlous London house ! And the poor food they could 
afford, how their appetites shrank from it | 

And then, too, Mrs, Stuart, who had never 
been contented one single hour since she came to 
Scotland, did nothing but eigh and bemoan her 
et apes ith its strange sigh 

great ling city, with its s sights 

and sounds, was hateful to her unaccustomed 

oo She turned from it all to sigh for the old 
me. 

“Talways hated the town, There is no = 
like Cloverdale |” she sobbed, *' Oh, Hilda, don’t 
you think Phil would let us go back there and 
stay while she is away? I am so hungry for 
fresh country food, and the butter and milk 
from the J cow, Cherry, and—and—I can’t 
enjoy my on here. I'd like to go again to 
‘the little church where I went to Sunday-school 
when I was a little child! ” 

It almost broke Hilda’s heard to listen to her 

-gorrowful plaints as she sobbed.on. 

* And spring is coming on, aud there's no 
one to tend your poor papa’s grave and keep it 
pretty with flowers, I always went there Sundays, 
~you know, and ft seems like he would miss me 
coming, and wonder where I’ve gone.” 

Hilda knelt down and drew the weary head to 
her shoulder, kissing her and whispering,— 

‘It breaks my heart to see psenye 1 80, 
‘Oh, I was cruel to drag you up here with me, 
but I meant it.for the best. I thought I could 
sell my book and make a lot of money, so we 
could be rich and travel about and enjoy our 
lives, But I was vain and silly, I see it now, and 
I deservé that you should scold me for all the 
trouble I’ve caused you,” ‘ 

“Oh, no, darling, I wouldn’t cold you for the 
world, noreven blame you, only I never could 
see why you would leave Mrs, Penfold’s house, 
where we were 80 Cosy, to come up here to this 

“horrid G w, that seems like a foreigu country 
to me,” sighed:the poor mother. 

“T was forgive me, mamma, and I'll 
take you away back to Hill Crest as soon as I 
can,” pleaded Hilda. She crushed down her re- 
bellious will, and continued; "T’ll write to Phil 
and ask her what you wish—to let you go back 
to Cloverdale awhile till we can make some 
arrangements, for you know you. have a right 

there. But I have not, and must find work some- 


“Oh, Hilda! Hilda! if you'd only marry 
‘Gordon Phillips {” sighed Mra. Stuart. 

“ Why, mamma; don"t you know he {is married 
now? liis wrote us that in her last letter 
aoore. than: a month ago. Besides, I wouldn’t 
, because I never could love him. 


“Oh, dearle me, and we must spend some of 
that for coals, for my feet are almost frozen, 
Do you, think Phil will really let us’ have some 
m , 

“Why, yes, if I promise to pay her back, if I 





ever get able to do it; so don’t worry, darling 
mamma.” 

* But, Hilda, it is very strange Pall has never 
answered our last lettera, is it not?” 

“No, nob strange, for she was never fond of 
letter-writing, you know, maxama, and besider, 
she goes out into society now, and is so busy with 
with her pleasures she cannot have much time 
for us. Bat when I beg her to reply at once she 
will surely doso,” returned Hilda, amothering 
down a bitter sigh, for her pride revolted at 
applying to her selfish half-sister for asristance. 
She would have starved sooner than do ib only 
for her mother’s sake. 

But In the terrible straits into which they had 
fallen, Hilda was forced to Ignore her pride. Her 
money wae almost gone; her month’s rent 
almost due; and she was in terror lest they 


ngs simerraae Att to Palin, coctating the 

0 wrote ly to 

truth, peter § home-sickness, and 
& little loan to take the poor woman back 

to Hill Orest.’ . 


Tf you will let us stay there a few weeks her 
cravipg will benatisfied, and I hope by then to 
make other arra for us both,” she wrote, 
more hopefully she felt; for she did not 
know how her weak, white hands were going to 
earn bread for two mouths, » » 

“No one will buy my writings, and I don’t 
know how to do anything well enough to earn 
money byit, If mamma would be willing to sta 
in the city I might go into « store’; but she 
—T poor heart for the porengy ye ce I 
must take her back there to live, Tt have’ 
to go out asa servant in some "a family,” 
she thought, sadly, 

A memory came to her of the beautiful house 
in London, where she had been so comfortable 
and which might have been her home always, it 
only—if only he had been in earnest when he 
wooed her under the summer skies with a voice 
as sweet as music, and eyes that could parody de- 
votion so well. 

She pat the thoughts away from her with a 
sharp sigh, 


‘ Ab, thou wert false! ‘Tis not for dreams to haunt 


taee 
Mine be the aching heart, the memory, 
Too falthful to Love's early dream—orgetting 
All else but this; thou once wert dear to me! ’ 


“Tf he had really cared—if he had been in 
earnést that last time, he would have followed me 
here longago. .He could have found oud from 
Phyllis where I was, had he wanted to. know.” 

Dark aud heavy lay the shadows on her young 
life—shadows of wounded love and disappointed 
hope. She almost longed for death, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


From the hour that Hilda posted the letter to 

be Mrs, Stuart's spirite began to grow 
ter. 

talked inecasantly of sping back to Clover- 

dale, and of the happiness would find In the 


return, 

* Don’t you think we ought to get an answer 
in-two days?” she exclaimed, 

* Most certalaly—that is, if Phyllis is not: away 
on some pleasure trip,” ssid Hilda; and after o 
moment she added: “I bave been- fearing from 


But another long week of suspense ensued, 
and not # line came in reply. 

"Oh, mamma, dear mamma, do not take it 
hard, but J fear that Phil has indeed gone on the 
continent,” cried Hilda, In secret despair, for 
every penny of the money was gone now, and 
the rent was due to-morrow. The gaunt wolf of 
want was indeed at their door. 

She had already decided to sell all her simple 
trinkets and what clothing she could spare, but 
{t would not be much help unless she could go to 
work and earn some more; and- how was that 
possible when her ailing mother could not bear to 
have her out of her sight? 

How much easier everything would have been 
if Mrs, Stuart could have m cheerful and 
hopeful. But she had always been.a baby of & 
woman, one of that helpless, appealing sort, so 
charming to some men, but totally unable to bear 
the storms of life in patience. 

Besides, her health was exceedingly frail, and 
the deprivations of her city lifo had weakened her 
more and more. 

She felt as if the pure, sweet afr of ber country 
home was necessary to her continued existence, 


“It wasa case of nostalgia pure aud simple, and 


nothing could cure it but the gratification of her 
ré, 


esi 

When Hilda repeated again ber conviction that 
Phyllis must have gone abroad, the disappointed 
women could not bear the shock with any equa- 
nimity. With a cry of despair, she sank fainting 
to the floor. ‘ 

Hilda was terribly frightened when che could 
not restore her mother to consciousness with the 
simple remedies at hand. 

She rushed across the hall and tapped at the 
door of her neighbour, an elderly spinster, with 
whom she had Iately established a bowing 
acquaintance. 

“Oh, will you come and help me! My 
mother is fll!’ she cried, entreatingly, 

The kind soul, who was a seamstress, threw 
down her work and accompanied Hilda to the 
shabby room, and between them they succeeded 
in reviving the poor lady. 

“ La, now, she’s as right as a trivet, ao I must 
run back to my work, for [ must finish my job 
and take it home to-day, so as to have the rent 
ready for to-morrow,” piped the I{ttle spinster, 
running out of the room, leaving Hilda with « 
heavy heart, for she, too, must have ber rent 
ready for to-morrow, and the little purse) was 


empty. 

She did not dare to confide the truth to the 
wan, ~—_, woman ah the bed ; ae muet 
manage to slip ont presently to @ pawnshop anc 
dispose of ne things without her knowledgs. 
The bundle was. already made up, she had only to 
smuggle it out, 

She stroked the pale brow tenderly till the 
patient fell asleep, then, slipping on her streets 
garments she took the bundle and returned to 
her neighboyr’s room, saying sourey fh 

“ Mies , hope fam not disturbing you, 
but Igm in @ Uvtle trouble, and J want you to 
give me some advice, please,” 

The spinster. stared in surprise at the benutiful 
young girl, then auswered, with blunt cordi- 
ality ; 


"La, now, child, you’re welcome to any advice 
from me, It’s the only thing the poor have. got 
to. give each other, more’s the pity. Sib down, 
dearia, make yourself at home while I sew, 
for T caust carry home my work this after- 


her long silence that she has gratified a longing | noon. 


she alwayz bad to travel.” 
Mrs. Stuart burst Into tears, and sobbed for- 


lornly : » 
‘* Then what ia to become of us!” ‘7 
"Heaven will-watch over us, dear mamma!” 
cried the poor girl, eagerly ; but as the days went 
it almost seemed as if Heaven had forgotten 


nm. 

The third came, ‘then the fourth, and the 
pe gg the sixth ; but mo answer came from 
P 


ay 
‘Write again, my dear—or, stay, I will 
write myself! Phil wos never fond of you, but 


she cannot refuse her own mother!” cried the 
poor soul, seizing her pen and 


ing out her 





miseries in a long letter to her 


"I wish I had some work!” cried Hilds, look- 
ing admiriogly at the pretty little white garment 
the old was laboriously stitching by hand. 

** Can you do fine hand-sewing for that’s quite 
a fad well-to-do people now, and I get 
more work of that kind eng can do, «yb 
pretty baby crese with its fine tucks and hem- 
stitched ruffle. I.did it all by hand, and the 
baby’s ‘mother keeps me always busy sewing for 
her and her six.children.” 

“Tb is pretty work, [ have seen mamms doing 
it long ago. am.eure she could teach me,” 
cried Hilda ; adding, apologetically ;. ‘Is 1b good 


i! Ob, yes, I raake from three shillings to five 
shillings a day by working steady, and [ can get 
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HILDA KNELT DOWN AND DREW THE WEARY HEAD TO HBR SHOULDER. 


enough of the same kind to employ you and your 
ma, too, if you do it as neatly as my work,” kindly 
replied Miss Tucker. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, we need it so 
much!” burst out Hilda ; and then she frankly 
confided enough of her troubles to her new 
friend to make her understand her serious 
position, 

‘We are penniless, quite penniless. I spent 
the last penny for food to-day, and must dispose 
of my little bite of jewellery and what clothes I 
can spare, so as to buy mes and pay rent,” she 
sighed, unrolling her bundle, and blushing 
furiously as she added: “I thought maybe you 
might be so kind as to tell me what I ht ex- 
pect to get for these things, and where I could 
sell them to mostadvantage. I’m only a country 
git), you know, and ignorant of city ways.” 

“Ta sakes! I'm from the country, too; and 
I used to be as homesick as your ma is now, I 
reckon, and am too, very often nowadays ; but I 
have to grin and bear [t. I’ve got to stay here till 
I die, 1 ’spose,” and she wi away a starting 
tear av she i cted Hilda's things, adding,— 

“What a pritty white gownd !|—fine enough for 
a bride, I’m sure.” 

‘*T wore [it as a bridesmaid, and again at the 
opera in London,” said Hilda, re a sigh 
as she remembered that night, and her last meet- 
ing with Paul Denver, when she had thrown 
away his flowers in scorn, and then secretly re- 
pented her rashness. How long ago it seemed, 
and where was he now, handsome Paul, whose 
syes and smile had lured away her girlish 
heart | 

‘I thought maybe you would be kind enough 
to take your sewing In and sit by mamma till I 
return,” she ventured, timidly. 

The old mafd regarded her timid visitor search- 
ingly a moment, then sald, heartily,— 

"T'll do better than that, child, I'll take the 
things myself to the pawoshop if you wish me 
when I carry my work home, and get the best price 
I can for you. I know how to with the 
old Jews, for I’m free to confess that I’ve beep 





there before; but the Sheenys would cheat the 
very eyes out of you.” 

acazegh! Buti will wry to 4 ronethtog fi 
you enoug' ut try to do or 
you in return, and I will pray Heaven to bless 
you!” cried the girl, so earnestly that tears 
started to her beau blue eyes, 

Tears of sympathy fell over Miss Tucker's 
cheeks, too, for had long noticed aud pitied 
her neighbours, whom she was con had 
ames days,” as she phrased it to her- 


“ Thank you, dear, I'm you have 
such # grateful epirit, for no doubt you may find 
it in your power to do me a ki some day. 
The poor are always needing help from each 
other,” she returned, kindly, g away 
without | a minute as she talked. ‘You 
had better,” continued, briskly, “do up your 
bundles neatly again, so as not to muss your 
dresses, and leave them here with me, and I will 
= them when I go to Mrs. Penfold’s with my 
wor "ed 

‘Mrs, Penfold’s!” cried Hilda, with an irre- 
preseible start. 

‘*The lady I sew for,” explained Miss Tucker, 
biting offa thread. ‘*She’s very rich, and lives 
in a grand house, Just now they’re in an awful 
bustle expecting company—her brother-in-law, 
and his wife and daughter from England, to 
spend a week before they go home to London.” 

Hilda’s fingers trembled as she tied up the 
bundle ; the mention of the Penfolds Paul 
Denver so vividly to her mind. 

“Oh, dear, I've torn the . Have you 
another you could give me, Tucker?” she 
exclaimed 


c 7 

“There's a little pile on that table there. Help 
yourself, dear. Mrs, Penfold gave them to me to 
gt ape winter.” ‘ 

selected a , and began to 

do up the Toadies Whee nad finished she 
sat atill a minute holding {t on her lap, her eyes 
fixed in a mechanical way on the long columns of 
advertizemente, 





Suddenly she gave a great start, for she, had 
read her own name in good-sized letters in the 
personal column, 

“ Miss Hilda Stuart will hear of something to 
her advantage if ehe will send her address to Lock 
Box No. —-, Edin Ye 

Kate turned over the bundle and saw that the 
newspaper was published in Edinburgh, and bore 
date the latter part of January. 

the ete Coir, al eet ee 
to the seamstress, exclaiming, agitatedly,— 

“Can Ib be meant for me, or is there some 
other Hilda Stuart }” 

“You had better answer it at once and find 
out, child,” was Miss Tucker's advice. 

"I will do so at once; but still I do not sup- 
ee ae ee for me. I have so few 

dz that none are likely to advertise for me, 
and I do not know a person in Edinburgh except 
the publisher to whom I sold papa’s MSS, and 
who afterwards refused to buy mine!” sighed 
Hilda, bitterly. 

“ Perhaps he has changed his mind and now 
a to accept it,” suggested Miss Tucker, 


“ Per the sky is going to fall,” returned 
Hilda, wit: roms Catron gpa she hastened 


keen impatience for the reply, 
(To be continued.) 








Ow a ranch in California, it is stated, telephone 
communication is oe between the various 














THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE. 


8 
; 
i 
B 


nothing but lie under with a novel, 
rs, 
“T can’t ft, Denis,” she said at last, 
ae the strangest reluctance te go to 
“Tam not you to stay there for 7 
remonstrated “but only to spend oo 


weeks with me. I'll promise not to mble 
you {nsist on leaving me at the end of's month.” 
> alae the proposal seemed to alarm his 
mother, 
“You will-think me a superstitious old woman, 
Denis ; but I do believe I am afraid of Carlyon.” 
He did not h. \ His mother was ly so 
quiet and collected in her views, so utterly free 
from prejudice, that he felt she must have some 
“tc Ys erat me hy you dine 
' you me w ou 
the idea of going to Carlyon,” he sald, gently ; 


“tia ft that you once hoped to live there with my 





IN FRONT OF HERMIONE—80 NEAR THAT SHE COULD HAVE TOUCHED HIM—STOOD HER HUSBAND. 


father, and cannot face the prospect of seeing 
the old home without him?" 

“Oh, no!”—and she spoke quite frankly— 
“your father and I never ted to come in 
for Carlyon. I can’t express just what I feel, 
Denis ; but in the last fifty years {tp seems to me 
Carlyon has never been a real home, and the 
possession of the old place has brought sorrow 
and trouble on Its three last owners,” 

“In that case, mother, / am the person who 
will suffer, and my suffering will happen whether 
you visit Carlyon or stay away.” 

Paws eck 

our great uarrelled with his 
wife and broke her heart, and your father told 
me once there was an old legend that Carlyon 
would never be a happy home a; until it had 
a'master and mistress who ied for love,” 
Pe must have had several masters since 


“Four, and they were all strikingly unfor- 
tunate, One gambied till he had mortgaged 
every acre of the estate; another. lived like a 
tmiser in the effort to redeem it; the next 
married for mo and led a cat-and-dog life 
with his wife; while the last Lord Carlyon—your 
cousin Hugh—was such a selfish reprobate that 
he spent every penny of his income, and left his 
C) 


unprovided for.” 
“Bat, mother, 


assure you, J am not going to 
follow the example of ei of the four. Set 


pees! oy eagle and make the old place 


seem home- 

“Tcan’d get that girl out of my head,” 
said his mother, ng forward yet another 
objection. “Itseems to me that at Carlyon Her- 
mione’s fate would positively haunt me,” 

* And I believe at Carlyon lies the only 
clue to it. No!” as his mother started, “I 
don’t mean that the 4 girl is there, or even in 
the bourhood, but that in spite of her 

life there must be some one near her 
old home so Phoeey her confidence, te a vant if 
we qu carefully enough we should 
find on 








“Tn that case I am willing to go,” said Mrs. 
Carlyon, “only Denis, I can’t stay more than a 
month, and I would rather not start until Janet 
and her husband return and I have seen them.” 

“ All right. We'll say the first weekedu May,” 
he paused ® little, “Shall you take Miss 


~*Brown ? ”» 


“Not if you would rather not, I mean to 
keep her on if she is willing to stay. You see 
Kate's return is most uncertain, and Miss Brown 
just enits me,” 

“Bring her to Carlyon by all means ff you 
like,” said Denia ; " or, wouldn’t it be kind to give 
her the chance of seeing her friends while we are 
away?” 

“T don’t believe she has any friends.” 

“She must have,” ssid Denis, just a trifle 
irritably. “A beautiful girl like her can’t be 
utterly alone in the world.” 

“Tam very fond of her,” said Mrs. Carlyon, 
simply ; “and I am streshe bas been the greatest 

le comfort to me in your illness, I can’t 
think what I should have done without her. She 
seemed to understand just what I felt, and to 
be always ready to sympathise with me.” 

"Didn't that time draw you avy nearer to 
her?” asked Lord Carlyon. “You told me 
once she was so reserved ; you knew no more of 
her than the first day she came. Surely you 
don’t feel like that now !” 

“IT know no more,” sald Mrs, Carlyon; ** only 
I would trust Mary Brown a oe report 
and ill, Iam quite sure she has some ter- 
rible trouble ; but I am just as sure that it is 


trouble, not ea en 

“Will you ask her about going to Carlyon, 
_ there was » moment's hesitation— shall 

“Well, really,” sald his mother, reflecting, 
“I think it would come better from you, You 
see it is your house ; so for you to invite her, 
would be more courteous—more treeting her as 
@ guest, than assuming she would accompany me 


like part of my luggage.’ 
° in right | I'l! speak to her.” 
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** And, Denis, don’t you think ft would be 
nice if you made her some little present? She 
had a deal of trouble while you were ill, Of 
course I don’o mean money, or anything that 
could make her imagine she was being paid for 
her kindness; but some trinket, such as you 
might offer to any friend of mine who had been 
staying here.” 

Denis shook his head. 

**T don’s think she would like it, mother, I 
fancy Mary Brown fs very proud ; but 1'(1 sneak 
to her about Carlyon, and make ft quite clear she 
is invited as a gues).”’ 

His opportunity came the next day, Mrs. Car- 
lyon had gone toa concert, and the companion 
was left at home to read to Denis ; but she had 
only finished one chapter when he said, emiling,— 

‘It doesn’t seem a very interesting book, Miss 
Brown, I wish you would put it down and talk to 
ane instead.” 

Hermione closed the book, 

. afraid you will suffer by the exchange, 
Lord Carlyon. I am not good at talking ; I never 
was, 

“ Bat I really have a great deal to say,” per: 
alsted Denis. “Do you know, Miss Brown, T 
have thought over all you told me about your 
father’s old servant very carefully; and I feel 
quite cure that he and Mr. Home's valet are one 
and the same!” 

Hermione’s reserve vanished, So long as the 
conversation was not likely to touch herself she 
did not mind talking. 

“And you believe that he stole the papers 
which would have enabled you to find your 
ward ft” 

“I feel certain of it! Miss Brown, can you 
think of any plan by which I might trace the 
man? Or, do you agrea with my old friend, 
Norton, that I bad better play a waiting game ; 
and that If I only keep quiet Duncan fs sure, sooner 
or later, to trace the missing heiress at the cost 
aly of a bribe, which would be a trifle from her 
vast fortune t” 4 

“T should not let Andrew Dancan know you 
were looking for him; but I should try to find 
him!” 

" Does not one thing Imply the other t” 

‘Wo, If you advertised and offered a reward 
for his address, he would know you wanted to 
find him? If you paid a detective to trace him, 
aud keep a watch on his movements, you would 
be on your guard,” 

* Do you expect him to do ms some injury *” 
asked Lard Carlyon, hastily. 

"No. But I, too, have been thinking over 
our talk about Mr. Home’s will; and I gathered 
that you had actually nothing to guide you in 
your search for his sister, except that her name 
was Lucy, and she would be nearly forty | ” 

“Yes, But-——~” 

Hermione went on,— 

** OF course [am prejudiced against Duncan. 
Asa child I shuddered at the man’s step; even 
now I can’t help a feeling of horror when I think 
of him ; so that my opinion can’t be of as much 
value as a stranger’s; but it seemed to me——”’ 

"Goon!" sald Lord Carlyon. ‘‘ Miss Brown, 
[ — rather trust your judgment than my 
own!” 

“Then it struck me Andrew need not look for 
the real ‘Lucy’ at all. If his wife is still alive, 
she would be about thirty-five, Could he not 
pase her off quite easily as his master’s half-sister, 
and so claim Mr, Home’s fortune |” 

Denis started. Such an idea would never have- 
entered his own head. A year sgo he would have 
scoffed at it; but, remembering how nearly he 
had been duped into believing Alice Clifford was 
dis own kinswoman, he could scoff no longer. 

“ There is just this objection,” he said, slowly, 
*‘Duncan’s wife, your late nurse, was an Italian.” 

** You ; but she had lived Ip English families 
and spoke English. Still, I suppose you could 
trace her foreign accent; bub, Lord Carlyon, if 
Duncan has a child-——” 

She did not finish her sentence ; it was un- 
necessary. Oarlyon broke In hastily, — 

**Good Heavens! And I should be at his 


mercy ; there would be nothing to tell me any 
child he presented as the son or daughter of 
‘Lucy ’ was an Impostor,” 





Hermione nodded, 

© That is why I think you ought to find him, 
and trace what he has been doing all these weeks. 
You thought he left the Arcthusa at Naples, to 
hurry overland to England to the start. of 
you in the search for Mr, Home’s ; but J fancy 
aoe have stopped in Italy to seek out his 

e,” 


*'T belfeve you are right,” said Carlyon, slowly, 
“You have a wonderfal |, Mies Brown ; you 
would make a first-rate detective,” 

She shuddered, 

‘I would rather starve.” 

"You think the occupation unfeminine '” 

** Detectives do good useful work,” she said, 
slowly ; ‘* but they have to hant down the fugi- 
tives—the unhappy as well as the guilty—and, 
oh ! Ishould hate it!” 

“Pray forgive the tion; I waa only 
jesting I am quite sure you are more fitted for 
home ffe. I only hope,” he added, earnestly, 
“ you -will grow in time to look tipon this as your 


“real home, 


“You are very kind,” 

“My mother has told you, I think, that my 
sister's stay in America is prolonged, and we all 
hope you will continue her compauton.” 

"Yos ; Mrs, Carlyon is very - 

“ She has given me a co m, Miss Brown. 
My mother has promised to go with me to Car- 
lyon in May, and remain 2 month, She and I 
should both be delighted if you would accom 
pany her.” 

He paused. He wondered why Mary Brown 
grew suddenly white as death—-why her pretty 
hands were locked together in what seemed a 
nervous agony. 

“Bat we both feel,” went on Danis, “that 
there may be friends you wish to visit, and that 
after being shut up in a house of sickness ‘so long 
you may feel you want a of company. 
We want you to do just which you prefer. Come 
with us to Carlyon, visit your own people, or re- 
main here monarch of all you survey until our 
return.” 

“Yt is very kind of you,” raid the companion, 
trying hard to prevent her voice from faltering ; 
“ but [ would rather not go to Carlyon.” 

“You do not like the country ?” 

* T love it dearly ; but, Lord Carlyon, you once 
offered’me your, friendship. May I trespass on 
your kindness so far as to ask you to keep my 
secret. The greatest sorrow of life came to 
me in Westshire. It was there I~I found m 
first situation. Such misery came of it that 
don’t think I could bring myself to visit even 
any place in the same county again,” 

She was trembling from to foot, Agreat 
rush of pity filled Denis eo heart—of pity, 
aye, and something elee, At that moment he 
would have given his fortune gladly for the right 
to comfort Mary Brown. 

“Be quite sure your confidence fs safe with 
me,” he said, gently; “it would have pleased me 
very much to see you in my home; but I will 
never ask you to go there against your wishes,” 

The liquid eyes were full of gratitude as she 
looked up into his face. 

*T cannot explain It to you,” she said, gravely. 
"T can = ask you to trust me,” 

"T would trust your word against. the world,” 
he answered. ‘* Perhaps {6 will make you feel 
easier if I tell! you my mother and sister have 
always felt sure you were uoh fn. your last” 


(he would not say ‘‘ situation,” it savoured to him 
of service); and, after a pause, he added, rather 
lamely, the word “ position.” 

“TI don’t know how they it,” she 


answered ; “ but it is quite true, 
‘* I believe Miss Stanley told them your. late 


‘employer was travelling, and from the fact of her 


name not being mentioned they gathered you 
and she parted on ill terms,” ‘ 

Mary Brown nodded, : 

“The situation was quite different to what I 
expected. Miss Stanley told meI need not men- 
tlon it to any future employer. She said she 
knew me well enough bo trust me, and she hoped 
any lady would accept her as my reference.” 

“I should like to do gr to that 
woman,” said, Denis, viciously. ‘ Oh,” seeing 





her amazement, “not Miss Stanley, I mean the 
employer who made you so wretched.” 

Mary Brown shook her head, 

‘The past is past,” she said, slowly, “No 

ishment you could inflict would alter it, and 
—I only want to forget.” 

“ But you are so young,” objected Denis; es 
ought not even to know the meaning of trouble,” 

‘I don't think age has much to do with it, 
Lord Carlyon. If you find Andrew Duncan, please 
never tell him you have seen me,” 1 

* Be easy,” he answered, ‘ And'now, where 
will you spend the time of our absence? Will 
you go to your friends or stay here?” 

“Thad much rather stay here. Bub perhaps it 
won’t be convenient #”” 

"Nonsense; mother will feel very much re- 
lieved that there is someone here to look-after 
her pet belongings, and redirect ~her letters. 
Nebtie will be home before we go, so you will have 
her for company, but I am afraid you will feel 
dreadfully lonely.” 

** My life will always be lonely, Lord Carlyon, 
#o I ought to begin to get used to it.” 

“ Whata dreadful idea! Do you know, Miss 
Brown, I used rather to pity age (C have had 
at least one knock-down blow that nearly bowled 
mé over), but I'vé.come to the conclusion lately 
my life has been a happy one compared to that 
et hee * Sake. f of that Mr. 

te you t of me or poor Mr. 
Home eat — be oom a world ayy he had 
to trust his c e to a stranger !” 

"OF both,” answered Denis, ‘and yet more 
of someone you have never seen—my cousin Her- 


"You know,” said Miss Brown, “I have heard 
your mother and Mrs. Nairn talk of her # great 
deal, and I couldn't help feeling interested, Do 
you mind my asking ff you have heard anything 
about her ?’ 

“ Nothing.” 

“And you don’t even know if she wrote those 

ng letters Mr, Norton showed you?” ‘ 

“T know that she didnot. They were her hus- 
band’s forgery. He is not a man to stick at much; 
he even inveigled me to Essex-street, and intro- 
duced mea to eomeone he called his wife. By a 
mere accident I discovered it was his sister whom 
he had coached for the part. His wife left him 
on her wedding-day, and no one who loved her 
has heard of her since,” ; 

‘Perhaps she is dead,” 

Denis shook his head. 

**T don’t know many women fntimately, but a 
have read a great deal about them and studied a 
good many heroines, I could not write stories if 

had not... Well, Miss Brown, my. researches 
wuidltr yy xy that no paver bear the 
thought of dy’ .y alone or strangers ; 
verugele pitifully fora tiving ; they wll below 
atruggle p ora ; . 
to all who ever knew them; but when the end is 
near, when they know their trials will a 

m 


over, an almost resistless lon seizes the 
the sight of some familiar face, touch of some 
‘loved hand; they ‘ go home to die,’ or they send 


for someone dear to them to close their eyes, 
Balfeve me, If Hermione Carlyon were dying, she 
would either back to home of 
hood or she would send for some friend like 
Withers (who loved her dearly) to be with her.” 
And he was surprised to find his eloquence had so 
touched Miss Browa that the tears were stream- 
ing down her face. 


es 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
Anxprew Dencax had never suffered Mra. Lea- 


ment, and the doctor's widow had not 
slightest su@picion that the father of her 

child had spent the hest part of bis life in do 
mestic service, 
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Poor Juanfta had had a certain pride in her 
husband, and had ted him as Lord Car- 
lyon’s secretary and com From her 
account the kind-hearted tor and his wife 
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euch he had used his influence to prevent the 
poor fellow getting employment, and that Duncan 
had gone to the Antipodes as companion to an in- 
valid only because he could find nothing to do in 
Italy. The Lesters pitied Mr. Duncan intensely, 
and after Dr. Lester died his widow felt a 
growing interest in the man whom she had 
never seen. 

Blanche Lester was a simple, kindly creature, 
end wher her husband left her she was almost as 
helpless as @ child left alone to ahife for itself. 
She only stayed in Italy because she lacked the 
energy to alter the whole course of her life by 
going “home” and settling down in England. 

She had few uear relations, and these had dis- 
appoved of her marriage, so she was not on very 
friendly terms with them. She much preferred 
to stay on in the warm, southern land where she 
had been so happy. Mr, Duncan’s allowance for 
Liska enabled ‘her to live in simple comfort. 
Hers was nota strong nature, and as the years 
rolled on, and her grief for her husband lessened 
till it became more of a tender memory than an 
active , Mrs, Lester found herself looking 
forward to Mr. Duncan’s return from Australia 
with mingled fear and pleasure, Fear lest he 
should remove Liska from her care, pleasure 
because shereally wanted to make the acquaintance 
of 8 man about whom she had thought so much. 

Andrew Duncan was not a gentlemen, but 
he had been well educated, and for many 
years he had lived among gentlefolks so that 
there was nothing in his speech, manners, or 
appearance to make Mrs. Lester guess his humble 
origin, and she was simply delighted with him. 
Herself’ a pleasant-looking woman, some years 
under forty perhaps, she had dreams of a still 
clover alliance with Duncan in the future which 
should make little Liska really her child, 

Anyway, she received Mr, Duncan with the 
warmest welcome, and was much distressed when 
he said he could only spend ten days in Naples 
as pressing business called him to London. 

“Bat you will come back!” she pleaded, 
anxiously. ‘It is so hard for Liska to icse you 
egain after this long separation.” 

je, agg wy ve said Duncan, “but it 
will on to try and persuade you to leave 
italy and settle In Eogland, I don’t want my 
little girl to grow up an Italian,” 

Liska was a lovely child. She had all the 
beauty of her Italian mother joined to an English 
fair complexion, Her skin was delicately fair, 
her colour the palest pink, and she had blue 
eyes which must surely have come from some 
iA song anceators; but her hair, eyebrows and 
lashes were black, and her features had the 
faultless regularity which had formed the greatest 
charm of her mother’s face, A lovely child and 
& sweet-tompered one devoted to Mra, Lester 
whom she always called “ Aunt,” and a little 
afraid of the new father who seemed such a 
stranger to her. 

When the idea flashed across Duncan's brain to 
represent his own daughter as the child of Lucy 
Fielding, he knew that to succeed he must take 
Mrs. Leater into his confidence, but he believed 
if properly managed she would be like wax in his 


“She can’t live on fifty pounds a year (which 
is the utmost she has of her own), and she is 
devoted to Liska. Abt the worst I must threaten 
to take ap f Liska, and my allowance, but I 
don’t think it will be necessary.” 

He looked so grave and thoughtful when he 
at Naples that Mrs. Lester grew 
slarmed and hardly walt till 
Lesba was in bed to ask him what was the 
matter, 

- 2) great deal,” said om, gloomily, “I 
am Fa csenge’ Be ran ester, For my- 

ttle about money, but I ala 
—— to be arich woman, I wanted 
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been the heiress of a large 
”* sald Duncan, bitterly. “My brother 
avery rich man, He has recently died and 
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— me over without a shilling. I could 
orgive him that, but he might have remembered 
the child.” 

** And has he left Liska nothing?” 

“Not asixpence. He has left his whole pro- 
perty to a half-sister, and failing her or her 
heirs, half goes to an English nobleman, who is 
rich enough already, and half to Australian 
charities.” 

“A man should always think of his own family 
first,” said the widow. 

** OF course he should,” 

" But surely your half-sister will look at things 
in & generous spirit and give you a share of the 
fortune |” 

“She is dead. Oh, the young nobleman who 
is to have the fingering of the money doesn’t 
know [t. He is busy searching for her now. He 
hasn’t very much to guide him, and the quest 
may take months,” 

** And Liska will get nothing?” 

“ Nothing.” Dancan drew his chair a trifle 
nearer to the window, “Nothing, unless we 
help her.” 

Mrs, Lester looked bewildered. 

**T don’t understand,” 

“No! Can I trust you! Will you cost in 
your lot with us—with Liska and me, and let us 
all sink or swim together ?” 

“T would do anything in the worid for Liska,” 
and then Mr, Dancan expounded his plan. Lucy 
Fielding if allve would have been about forty, 
consequently there was not the least improba- 
bility in her having left a child of eleven, Mrs. 
Lester must write to Lord Carlyon, asying her 
attention had been drawn to the fact that he was 
seeking the half-sister and heiress of the late 
Donald Home, Her brother had married the 
lady in question, both were now dead, and their 
only child; a gir) of eleven, was consequently the 
rightful claimant to Mr. Home’s property.” 

Mrs, Lester listened very gravely. 

I had one brother, He and his wife are both 
dead, so there will be no difficulty on that score ; 
but Liska knows you are her father, That will 
be awkward.” 

“There will be no difficulty about that. [see 
no occasion for Lord Oarlyon to ace Liska alone, 
I suppose you can get certificates from English 
people here proving that Liska has been under 
your care for years?” 

“* Basily, brother and his wife both died 
in Italy, and their baby-girl also. A fever carried 
them off In one week, So you see the story in 
several points fs actually true.” 

* Lord Carlyon detests me,” said Andrew, 
wildly. " He always treated me more as though 
I had been Mr, Home's servant than his . 
brother.” 

"Rich young men are often very purse proud 
and arrogant,” said Mrs. Lester, who was so in- 
fatuated with Duncan, she would have agreed 
with any thing he said. “You must not let his 
rudeness trouble you.” 

* And you will help me in this matter?” 

ok: utmost of my power. Dear llttle 
Liska has far more claim on Mr. Home's for- 
tune than a stranger.” 

“We will £  Bogana at once and put 
things fn but we must take no step 
h ly. Itis better to be too caytious than 
to err on the side of rashnoss.” 

Mrs, Lester’s affairs were wound up, the fur- 
niture of the little home sold, and she sailed for 
England with Liska and Andrew Duncan. The 
latter had found very comfortable rooms for her 
in Brighton, He knew that Lord Carlyon was 
often at the t Sussex town, and he thought 
it would be all the better for the success of his 
echeme if the peer could have seen Lieka several 
times before he met Mrs, Lester on the cliff or 
esplanade, so that when the attack was opened 
he might feel the little claimant was no sud- 
dealy produced pretender, but some one who 
had living in his midat, 

Duncan himself meant to stay {0 London. 
There were two or three matters there needing 
his attention, and he did not wieh to increase 
Carlyon’s subsequent — by letting the 
latter discover his very Intimate acquaintance 
w.th Mrs, Lester. 

He was a clover, shrowd-headed man, He 





meant to gain Donald Home’e property for 
Liska if possible, but meanwhile he neglected no 
possible precaution for his own safety in the 
event of failure. 

When Denis Carlyon saw Andrew seated in the 
London train, he was just returning after in- 
stalling Mrs. Lester and Miss Forbes in their 
rooms near the Marine Parade, 

OF course, the news of Lord Carlyon’s acci- 
dent was in all the local papers, and in one or 
two of the London ones, 

Andrew Duncan frowned when he read it; he 
did not care in the least for Donis’s misfortune, 
but he was intensely annoyed that a long delay 
must necessarily occur before he could prosecute 
his plans. 

It was in the quiet time which followed the 
accident that Duncan looked into the future, If 
his conspiracy failed, there would be evidence 
enough againss him to send him to penal servi- 
tude ; but the chief witness would bo Mrs, 
Lester. 

After a little reflection Duncan decided he 
must contrive that her testimony could not be 
called for. He must make things so that she 
could not betray him, even if she would. A 
wife cannot give evidence against her husband, 

He made several visits to the quiet rooms in 
Charlotte-street, and in one of them he told 
Mrs. Lester of the loneliness of his life, and 
how, since his return to England, he had longed 
for a real home and such ties as other men. had. 
They had both known trouble. They had both 
loved and lost, but there were probably a good 
many years still before them, Might those 
years not be happier if spent together. 

Mrs, Lester felt in the seventh heaven, and 
accepted him on the spot, She had been in 
Brighton long enough to constitute a legal resi- 
dence, and eo the pair were quietly married at 
Dancan’s very next visit, though for prudential 
reasons their union was to be kept a profound 
secret until Liska had been acknowledged as. Mr, 
Home's heiress. 

“ But I shall feel now that I belong to you, and 
I have some one to fight my battles,” said Mrs. 
Lester, as she must etill be called, though she had 
no longer a right to the name, 

“And I that I have some one to work and 
struggle for,” he answered. 

“ When shall I write to Lord Carlyon?” she 

asked a little gravely, for truth to say the rooms 
in Charlotte-street were more expensive than the 
little house near Naples, and money wae fying 
fast,” 
" Heis much better,” returned Duncan, “ and 
I hear be is going’ down t> Oarlyon next 
week 5 it will be better to open the campaign 
then. 


“But I can’t go all the way to Carlyon.” 

“No; but your letter will be forwarded, If it 
reached him while he was at home he would 
probably come straight rcund here, and a per- 
sonal interview is not desirable for many reasons. 
If he gets your letter the day after he reaches 
Carlyon he'll hardly be able to turn round and 
come straight back to Brighton ; but on the other 
hand he can’t leave a letter of that sort un- 
answered, so he’s bound to write,” 

“ How clever you are!” she said, admfringly. 
‘Do you kiiow, Andrew, I have seen Lord Car- 
lyon! Liska and I often walk down Harley- 

lens, and yesterday we saw bim start for a 

ve, His mother went with him, and a young 

lady stood on the ateps to see them off. I thought 

it was his sister, only I heard Mre. Carlyon call 
her Miss Brown.” 

“ And did he seem pretty ‘fit’ !” 

*' He was lame, and looked very pale, He did 
not take any notice of Liska,” 

“Well,” said Liska’s father, “the English are 
very cold and unemotional, A foreigner would 
have admired the child however lame he had 
been, I think we'll draft the letter now, Blanche, 
then you can fill in the date, and post {t the mo- 
ment you actually know that Lord Carlyon has 
left home,” 

The letter was most skilfully composed. Mrs. 
Lester had only to copy her husband’s draft ; but 
she felt vastly pleased with her share In the pro- 
ceedings, 
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ad | ose it is a great deal of money “How can it concern you!” she returned, | ‘How dare you use the words to me !—your 
Andrew!” - coldly ; ‘* you do not know him,” love! You have shown yourself to be the most 


" Fifty thousand pounds ! ' 

** Fifty thousand pounds!” The poor lady 
looked almost stupefied. 

“Jo's worth trying for,” went on Dancan. 
“Why, properly invested it would bring in over 
fifty pounds a week. Just qbink of that, 
Blanche!” 

She was not actually a covetous woman ; but 
a gleam of envious longing came into her eyes as 
he spoke, She had known the press of poverty. 
Fancy having fifty pounds a week ! It nearly cook 
her breath away. ] 

When the day fixed for Lord Carlyon’s journey 
came round Hermicue felt a sirange sadness 
oppressing her, She knew that Denis and his 
mother were only going away for a month, that 
they would return in four weeks’ time, she knew 
that Mrs, Carlyon had been kinder than ever in 
the last few days, and that so far from resenting 
her companion’s refusal to go to Carlyon, had said 
frankly it was a great comfort to have some one 
to leave in charge at home. 

Hermione’s relations with her employers had 
never been more completely satisfactory, and yet 
a nameless something seemed to warn her this 
parting would last indefinitely, and she should 
never again be a happy and honoured member of 
their household. 

“You must take care of yourself, my dear,” 
said gentle Mrs. Carlyon; ‘‘and {if you feel dull 
or want anything be sure you go to Mrs, Nairn.” 

Miss Brown promised. She was sitting in the 
drawing-room with Mra. Carlyon for those use- 


“Tess—and often painful-—few minutes, which so 


often intervene between the moment of being 
“ready to start” and the actual arrival of the 
vehicle which is to transport us to the station. 

"Look !” said the companion, glad of some- 

to say, for the silence had grown trying, 
* that is the little girl I was telling you of, Mrs. 
Carlyon ; is she not a lovely child }” 

Mrs. Carlyon looked from the window, and saw 
a little girl with large blue eyes, mavees of jet 
black hair, perfect features, and a sweet flower- 
tinted face. 

“Yes, she is lovely! I wonder who she is? I 
suppose that Is her mother?” glancing at Mrs. 
Lester, who, with Liska, had come down Harley- 
gardens for no other purpose than to witness the 
Carlyons’ departure. 

“No ; she calls her ‘aunt.’ ” 

Do you mean that you know them!” aeked 
Mrs. Carlyon, surprized. 

“T have never spoken to them ; but they seem 
co haunt this road. I think they must live 
somewhere further back from the sea, and thie 
be their nearest way to the Front. There is 
hardly a day they do not go past; and I used to 
think they had a particular interest in this house, 
While Lord Carlyon was at the worst, Jane told 
me the lady often stopped to ask after him when 
she happened to be at the door, I wondered if 
they could be acquaintances of yours! ”’ 

“No; Ihave a very good memory for faces, 
and I am sure I never saw either of them 
before.”’ 

The carriage came to the door; Miss Brown 
went into the hall to see the start; Mrs. Car- 
lyon told. ber to take care of herself. Denis held 
her hand in his and thanked her again fov all her 
kindness during his illness ; then he followed his 
mother into the fly, and they drove off to the 
station. As she turned to re-enter the house 
Hermione distinctly saw the lady and the pretty 
child she had noticed so often standing watching 
the carriage till it was out of sight. Something 
made Hermione linger a few seconds with the 
front door open in her hand. She wanted to 
notice where these two went. There was a 
strange, uneasy feeling at her heart, that they 
showed more interest in the Carlyons than was 
right or natural on the part of strangers, 

The lady sald something in a low tone to the 
child and then walked on briskly alone towards 
the sea-front. The little girl retraced her steps 
aud came running up to Hermione. 

“If you please,” she said, gravely, ‘has Lord 
Carlpon gone away ?” 

Hermione did not like the question, and re- 
sented It as idle curiosity. 





The little one did not seem to perceive the 
rebuff, as she explained,— 

‘*My aunt wished to see him—ah! badly ; 
but she would not intrude while he was suffering ; 
ehe waited until he should be well.” 


Hermione reflected. Any of the servants; the | 


tradespeople themselves would give the informa- 
tion in a minute, There was nothing to gain by 
withholding it. 

‘Lord Carlyon and his mother have gone 
away for a mouth,” she said, gravely, " tell your 
aunt so; but that any letters she sends here will 
be forwarded,” 

The child smiled. 

“T will tell her.” 

‘‘What is your name!” asked Hermione, 
abruptly. “ Are you staying at Brighton!” 

"We have been here some weeks. My name 
fs Liska.” 

“Then you are not English?” 

"Ob, yes ;” objected the little girl, “I am 
English, aunt also; but we have been away so 
many years England is a strange place to us,” 

She sped away, and Hermione went back to 
the house, which seemed wonderfully empty and 
desolate without its late inmates, 

The following day came a heavy, rather im- 
posing-looking packet addressed to Lord Carlyon; 
it had only the local postmark. Hermione felt 
pretty sure it was from the lady who seemed 
to take such a mysterious interest In the young 
nobleman, , 

“Tt is no business of mine,” she told herself, 
as she re-addressed the packet, taking care to 
post it with her own hands, after which she went 
for a stroll on the esplanade. 

Tt was a lovely spring day and the town seemed 
unusually full. one had been out so little 
lately that she had almost lost count of time. 
It came upon her quite suddenly that it was just 
before Whitsuntide, and no doubt many of the 
people were excursionists, come on this bright 
May vrata Bas spend their Bank-holiday in 
ever popular Brighton. 

** Ot course ; no wonder the place {s full,” she 
thought so herself ; and then oe heart seemed 
to stand still with pain and dread. There, in 
front of her—so near that zhe could have touched 
him—stood her husband, James Clifford ! 


(To be continued.) 
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THE UNCLE’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Lrxe a flash the memory of Wiunle rushed back 
on Con > 

Heaven help her! In that moment she re- 
membered that he belonged to Wionie—not to 
her. 

She bad quite mistaken his meaning as he 
uttered the words,— - 

** Would it grieve you to kaow, darling, that I 
am not entirely heart whole?” 

He meant to tell her that he bad been guilt 
of that most despicable of actions—flirting wi 
her. 

Despite her resolutions she had not held out 
against his winning charm—his low, wooing voice 
and fatally handsome face, She had allowed her- 
self to be duped by him for the second time— 
and now he was going to tell her with a well- 
acted sigh that he would have asked her to be 
his wife he been free to woo and win her, 

Oh, the madness, the agony of the thought ! 
She would not stay there to listen to the horrible 
words and be pitied for her own folly and blind 
love, \ 

Wh » Genet sar tried to tear herself 
from his de ig clasp, 

“You will listen to me, my beautiful love!” 
he urged, clinging to her white bands. 

She threw back her golden head with the pride 
of a young goddess, and looked at him, 

“ Your love!” she cried, in trembling scorn, 


a 
5 


4t.” 

He raised his hand to his brow in a bewild 
manner. What harsh words shé had used to 
him! Was his fault in breaking with Winnie so 
great as she had pictured it? A sudden though’ 
occurred to him—could Miss Curistie have been 
@ personal friend of Winnie? Had this been a 
concocted scheme between them for Winnie's 


amazement, “Yet it appears that she knows 
ered 


2 


His handsome face grew stern and seb, At 
the very moment he had declared his passionate 
love to this fatally beautiful girl she had broken 
from his arms with the strangest, most. ecornful 
laugh that ever fell.from the crimson lips of 
woman, crying out,— 

“How dare you use the word love to me? 
You have shown yourself to be the most despi- 
cable of men—one whom men should abhor and 
women scorn, Go back to Winnie and tell her 
how true you have been to her. I hate you!" 

How mad he had been! Why, of course the 

1 hated him ; he had read it in her eyes the 

rat time they had ever met. 

He remembered that it had seemed a hard- 
ship for her to speak to him, look at him, or even 
touch his hand. 

Yet, despite her open aversion to him, he had 
allowed the great passionate love of his heart to 
go out to her, 

Hip bad Semateds Wine Bk 9 NOR ES et 
he had felt the tenderest, most intense pity and 
regret for beautiful Connie, but this royal, 
less girl he loved with all the strength of hie 
heart, a love such as comes toa man but once in 
a lifetime, 

Surely she had heard but Winnie's side of the 
story. Was it too late to tell herhis? Would 
she censure him when he told her why he had 
ceased to care for Winnie ? 

He walked back to the hotel with a set, white 
face. He knew she would be strolling on the 
beach gp Roo next morning ; it was her usua} 
custom, He would join her, and plead with her 
to listen to the story he had to tell her; and if, 
after having listened, she could find no leniency, 


of her life, though it crushed his heart and 
ruined his hopes, 

He eat by the window in his room far into the 
midnight hour, smoking a companionable cigar, 
and through the blue rings of curling smoke 
seeing pictures in his mind’s eye, of a falr girllsh 
face crowned in waving masses of beautiful 
golden hair, a scarlet, quivering mouth, and a 
pair of darkly flashing eyev. 

Leaning bia handsome fair head back against 
the casement, and glancing carelessly out of the 
window, he saw a coach draw up in front of the 


verandah, 

The slight figure of a woman dressed in a dark 
travelling-closk and wearing a veil hastily entered 
the vehicle; the door was closed with a bang, 
the driver cracked his whip over the heads 
of the horses, and in ‘a moment more the 
coach and occupant were lost among the shadows 
of the night and the leaden stretch of beach and 


sea, 
ne did ae pt ba ae a thought further 
to wonder w preferred travelling 
alone and at night, entra | to all its danger», 
rather than wait for the early morning boat, 

The impatient young lover could scarcely wait 
until the dawning of another day ; yet he knew 
he ought to snatch a few hours of balmy sleep 
if he would not look haggard before her on the 





no pardon for him, then he would go away, go out: 
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The next morning, flushed and eager, Harold 
Lexmore rose with the aun, and after making a 
careful toilets in his handsome navy-blue sult, 
white neck-tie, a red rose in the lapel of his coat, 
his white straw hat, with the blue band round it, 
pushed back from hie fair clustering hair, he 
gauntered out on the beach to await the appear- 
ance of Miss Christie, 

An hour or more as he phced impa- 
tiently to and fro without seeing the well-known, 

ful form. 

“She isan hour later than usual,” he told bim- 
self, consulting his watch for the twentieth 


time. 

Ab last 1) beeame apparent to him that Miss 
Christle would not walk on the beach that morn- 
ing, There was still hope left him of seeing 
her within the hour, however. 

She usually breskfasted with the Dales at eight 
o'clock ; he must manage to enter the dining- 
room at the same time. 1t would be an easy 
matter to beg for an interview of at least a few 
moments that morning, 

‘To his surpriee, the Dales entered the break- 
fast-room alone. here was Miss Christie? 
Why was she not with them? He could stand 
the suspense no longer; he would boldly beg 
Mre. Dale to induces Miss Christie to see him in 
the parlour. 

He stopped at that Iady’s table, and after ex- 
changing a few pleasant courtesies, asked why 
Mise Christie had not joined them—he wished so 
particularly to see her. 

Felicia Dale raised her blue eyes to his white 
. face, 

“Tam sorry to tell you that my friend was 
hastily called to the city late last night,” she 
aald, 





CHAPTER XXXIL 


“Gonz!” he echoed, ‘Do you tell me that 
Miss Christie has gone away?” 

‘Sit down and take breakfast with us, Mr. 
Lexmore,” sald Felicia, gently, ‘‘and I will tell 
you why she left so suddenly.” 

He sunk into the proffered seat. Breakfast 
was 8 farce to him. He pushed away the broiled 
quail and toast untasted. 

You say she left quite suddenly last night ?” 
he asked ; and his mind reverted to the mufiled 
figure that had entered the coach at midnight, 

Felicia nodded. 

Yes, very suddenly. “She came to my room 
late last evening, looking as pale as a ghost. 

“'T am going away, Felicia,’ she said, ‘I 
must go to-night. I cannot tell you why.’ 

* Going, and in the very — of the season ! 
You are surely jesting!’ I cried. ‘Why, your 
beau would not find life endurable here if you 
were to go away,’ 

“She turned a white, pained face to me, and 
there were tears in her lovely brown eyes. 

“Never speak to me of beaux,’ She said, 
‘ Love or lovers are not for me, Felicia.’ 

“And do you know, Mr Lexmore, I had an 
idea that perhaps you two had quarrelled, for 
* the course of true love never did run smooth,’ 
they say,” continued Felicia, archly. 

“Did she say that it was on my account that 
she intended to leave?” he asked, quickly. 

Oh, no; I merely surmised that. As I said 
before, she utterly refused to tell me why she 
was leaving us so suddenly.” 

A sudden thought came to him. 

“She told you where she was going, did she 
nob, Mra. Dale? She must have left her address 
with you. Perhaps she has gone to your town- 
house $” he went on, eagerly. ? 

Felicia shook her head, 

“ She went in the opposite direction ; but that 
was not her destination, I am quite positive.” 

Harold Lexmore’s brain was in a whirl. He 
caught but one word, the rest of the sentence 
fell upon deaf ears. 

There was great commotion among the belles 
at the beach that afternoon, when it was 
rumoured that handsome Mr, Lexmore intended 
to take his departure that day. 

Marrisgeable daughters and their mammas 
were ina flutter of disappointment. More than 





one dainty, pink-tinted note found its way to his 
room, as he was packing his trunk, expressing 
the hope that be would not forget to bid them 
good-bye, 

To all of these missives Harold Lexmore re- 
turned the same brief, courteous reply : he was 
sorry that his time was so limited S would be 
obliged to forego that pleasure, yet thanking 
them for their kind interest in him, 

More than one ci beauty tore the 

formal reply into shreds, eatisfied that she had 
made no impression upon the heart of handsome 
Harold Lexmore, felt that her season had 
been wasted. 
But we must now return to Connie, It was 
she whom Harold Lexmore had seen entering the 
coach at midnight. Two hours later she was 
pacing the deck of a steamer bound for the 
Continent, 

Connie retired to the state-room and cried her- 
self to sleep that night. The following morning 
she reached Paris, She drove to a quiet hotel in 
the suburbs and secured & room, She had no 
definite plans; she only wanted to be alone—to 
have time for rest and peace ; to be away from 
those who would mention the name of Harold 
Lexmore to her, 

For one week Connie enjoyed sweet seclusion ; 
but she found, go where she would, she could 
not run away from her thoughts. Waking or 
sleeping, a fair, handsome face haunted her, and 
ee ai ery In her heart for him was never 


Scarcely a furlong from the hotel was a large 
white building, set far back from the main road 
in a bower of trees. It was a charity hospital, 
presided over by The Little Sisters of the Poor, 
aud Connie found great consolation {in making 
daily visits there, and many a coin from her purse 
found its way there in suitable daintics for its 
helpless inmates, 

The gentle sisters welcomed the beautiful, 
golden-haired young stranger y: 

** Your presence seems to brighten us,” they 
said ; "it seems as though you brought the eun- 
shine with you,” 

To the poor sufferers tossing on their beds of 
pain Connie seemed like an angel of mercy. Her 
touch cooled the fever on their burning brows ; 
her gentle voice soothed them. 

Many a kindly act she did for them—many a 
letter she penned to relatives and friends for 
trembling hands too weak to perform that office 
for themselves, They named her “the angel of 
the helpless and unfortunate,” and the name 
suited her well, 

No one would have belioved that the cruelesat 
and darkest temptation uv. her young life was to 
come to her within those walle, 

Connie had gone as usual to the hospital one 
morning on her sweet errand of mercy, carrying 
with her a basket of ripe, luscious fruit for a 
— young working-girl who had slipped and 

caught in the meshes of a cruel loom while 
weaving silk that was to adorn the person of one 
of ggg more fortunate ones, yet perchance less 
noble. 

In her satchel she carried a book of Will 
Carleton’s beautiful poems for a homeless young 
clerk who had been stricken low by fever’s 
scorching hand. 

Connie walked quickly up the broad, pebbled 
walk, pausing now and then to pluck a fragrant 
lilac spray that kissed her cheek as she walked 
along. 

How eagerly they welcomed the angel of the 
helpless! She visited each of the wards in turn, 
carrying brightness, joy, and sunshine with her, 
Tears dimmed many an eye as they saw her 
depart. 

“Would you mind visiting s new patient with 
me to-day, Miss Christie?’’ asked one of the 
gentle sisters, “It is a young and beautiful 
girl, There isa tragic story in her face; she 
turns her face to the wall, refusing to take food 
or drink from our hands, Will you come and 
see her, Miss Christie?” 

Connie consented at once. 

She threw o a door at the furthest end, 
and Connie followed her into the cool, plainly 
furnished 





apartment. 
A young girl lay upon the couch, her long, 





blue-black curls tossed in picturesque confusion 
over the ruffled pillow, and, as the sister had 
said, her face, turned toward the wall, buried in 
her white hands, 

**Speak to her, Misa Christie; my prayers and 
SS have failed to move her,’’ urged the 

ster, 

Connie placed her white hand on the beautiful 
dark head, bending gently over her that she 
might obtain a better view of the face the young 
girl scught to hide so persistently, 

“ We are-your friends,” said Connie in a sweet, 
clear voice. ‘You will surely not refuee food 
and drink—” 

The rest of the sentence was never uttered ; 
the tone of Connie’s voice acted like magic upon 
the stranger. With the wildest cry that ever 
fell from human lips, the girl turned with light- 
ning-like rapidity on her pillow, raised herself on 
her elbows, fairly glaring up into the death-white 
face bending over her. 

The recognition had heen instantaneous, No 
change of appearance—nothing in this world 
could have veiled Connie’s identity from the girl 
who had hated her with such a bitter hatred 
three long years before. 

“You,” she cried ; “ you are not dead, then! 
You have risen from the grave to come between 
me— ’ 


The sentence ended in 8 gasp, which was 
followed by a death-like swoon. The instant 
Connie’s eyes had rested on the stranger's face, 
with a thrill of horror she recogaized Winnie. 





CHAPTER XXXIL 


For one thrilling instant the gray eyes and 
brown eyes met, then Connie recoiled with a bit- 
ter cry. It was Harold Lexmore’s bride—the 
girl who had come between her and happiness 
and love ! 

‘*Do you know her?” asked the wondering 
sister. 

** Yes,” said Connie; “we have met before-— 
she is Mrs, Lexmore, of Lexmore Hall, Mary- 
borough.” 

That afternoon a telegram was sent to Harold 
Lexmore, which ran as follows : 

“Your wife lies seriously ill at St. Mary’s 
Hospital—the result of a railway collision. Will 
you come on?” 

Yet up to midnight no reply had been received. 
Then the answer flashed over the wires was that 
* Harold Lexmore had left the Oriental that 
afternoon, and hie whereabouts were unknown.” 

A second telegram was sent to Lexmore Hall : 

‘Winnie lies here sick unto death. What 
shall be done with her ?” 

To this a!so the following auswer was received : 

“ Lexmore Hall has been closed for two years 
or more, Occupants gone abroad.’ 

Connie waa in deepair. How could she com- 
municate with Winonie’s friends? Their addrese 
was unknown to her. And upon her devolved 
the duty of watching over her until her friends 
could be heard from. 

Miss Christie seemed to possess a strange in- 
fluence over the beautiful stranger. From no 
other hands would she accept food. No other 
presence seemed to soothe and calm her. 

The dark-grey eyes fringed by their long lashes 
would scan Connte’s face intently for long hours 
ata time, and the words: ‘ You came between 
us; I hate you!” would tremble on the fever- 
parched lips. 

Before nightfall Winnie's condition became so 
alarming that it was considered best to call in 
another physician for the purpose of consulta- 
tion, Accordingly, another physician was sent 
for, and within the hour he arrived—a tall, 

mau bronzed by sun and travel, Con- 
nie did not catch the name as he was announced, 
but & mattered little. 

The tall, bearded stranger bent over Winnie's 
couch, then started back with an exclamation of 
surprise, 

“I know this young lady’s friends,” he safd. 
‘Word must be sent to them immediately of 
her precarious condition.” 

He was informed that this had already been 
done. 
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The nex) day the doctor was presented to Miss | 


Christie as she entered the sick-room. Again 
Connie did not catch the name, so intent was 
she upon watching Winnle’s white face. Yet, 
upon the young doctor the effect of her presence 
was marvellous, He grew white to the bearded 
chin, and the compound he held [n his hand fell 
to the floor unheeded. i 

As the reader probably has already surmised, 
the doctor who had been called in. for consulta- 
tion was none other than William Jolly, of Rose- 
bank. Three yeara of travel had altered him 
greatly. No wonder Connie did not recognise 
the lover of other days in the tall, bearded, 
bronzed stranger who stood before her. 

The first instant Doctor Jolly’s eyes had rested 
upon Connie's face he knew her, 

‘* Miss Christie they called her. Evidently 
they made a slight mistake,” he ruminated., 

He was obliged, however, to put all thoughts 
of Connie from his mind for the time being, as 
this case of Winnie's illness, upon which he had 
been called upon to consult, had assumed dan- 
gerous proportions, and all the skill of the phy- 
aicians combined was called into requisition. 

At this state of affairs, one of the experienced 
nurses of the institution, who had watched untir- 
ingly by Winnie’s couch, euccumbed to over-exer- 
tion and fatigue, and in answer to the pleadings 
of one of the gentle sisters, Connie could not re- 
fuse to take her place at her rival’s bedside for 
that night, until a nurse could be substituted 
on the following morning. 

“Is there such great danger, doctor?” Con- 
nie had asked, in apprehension, as the consult- 
ing physicians rose to take their leave, 

It was Doctor Jolly who answered, 

So great,” he replied, gravely, “ that if these 
drops we leave with you are not given her exactly 
on the stroke of midnight, her life will pay the 
forfeit ere the day dawns.” 

Silently and gravely the physicians filed from 
the room, leaving these two slone together. 

For hours Connle watched the beautiful white 
face lying so still against the pillow—watched it 
with a strange, fierce, yearalng pain at her 
heart. 

“ Bub for you he might have loved me,” mur- 
raured Connie, watching the contour of Winnie's 
lovely face. ‘' He was betrothed to me by words 
that were solemn 4s life itself, and registered in 
the angels’ book in heaven. You came between 
us; he loved your fair face better than he did 
mine, and he chafed against the fettera that 
bound him to me until I set him free, Yes, I 
cet him free that he might marry you, my rival. 
You have cursed my life, Winnie. My life is 
rulned because our betrothal was broken,” she 
murmured, wringing her white hands together 
with s hysterical sob, “and ali for the sake of 
your fair face, Winnie—all for the sake of your 
fair face! But have you prospered with the 
lover you wrested from me, Winnie? Ah, no, 
no! He who is false to one can seldom be true 
to another, You won him from poor, unhappy, 
thoughtless, loving Connie—I could have won 
him from you again in turn,” 

“Won nim!” Her heart almost ceased to 
beat at the thought. There could be no thought 
of winvivg, or having won him, while Winnie 
lived. 

‘* While Winnie lived!” How the strange 
words seemed to haunt her! ‘The pity of ib was 
thatshe dared to [sten to the strange, aibilant 
voice that was whispering to her heart, 

Long hours Connie sat there with only her 
thoughts for companions—and there was danger 
in that. 

“Tf Winule were dead,” that same terrible 
voice whispered to her beating heart, “ Harold 
Lexmore—the love of her life, the one above all 
others for whom her soul yearned with a passion- 
ate yearniug—would be free |” 

How strangely her heart beat at the thought ! 
Her terrible folly first commenced in not putting 
the thought from her. There was danger in 
ruminating over it—a peril so horrible that she 
should have shrunk from it, 

Slowly the clock iicked the hours away. It 
wanted five minutes now to the time she muat 
give Winnie the life-giving cordial, 


strange thrill: “The patient’s danger is so great 
that, if these drops we leave with you are not 
given her exactly ou the stroke of midnight, her 
life will pay the forfeit ere the day dawns.” 

Ib wanted five minutes to that time now. Con- 
nie reached out her white hand for the vial. 
Something seemed to clutch at her nerveless 
fingers, holding them spell-bo and the same 
tempting voics whispered, more boldly, becaure 
she had listened to it: 

“Why should you save your rival—the woman 
who stands between you and the hopes of a life- 
time—the one who stands between you and love 
and happiness? You would but have to sit still 
in your chair, with your hands clasped together 
in your lap, w e moments dragged them- 
selves by, The result would be freedom for the 
ons you love, Decide your own future, Will 
you bave the love your heart craves, or doom 
yourself to eternal misery $” 

The clock was on the stroke of twelve now. 
With slow, measured chimes it tolled the, mid- 
night hour, 

She grasped the vial with her white, death- 
cold hands and slowly poured out the glittering, 
life-giving drops, as the doctor had eee & 
rected—the drops which were to give e 
life and love, and doom her whose white hand 
gave them to the depths of despair, such as 
we follows a life bereft of love—a loveless 

e. 

Five—teu drops she poured out with a shak- 
ing hand, and, with a face pallid as marble, she 
approached Wiunie’s couch. 

“Can you give up Jove, life, hope, happiness 
—doom yourself to everlasting wretchedness.and 
a desolate, loveless life like this?" cried the 
same still, small, mocking voice, 

The girl had lstened too long. The terrible 
force of the mightiest temptation that ever sued 
for the mastery of a human heart overcame her. 

Connie had listened too long to the tempting 
voice of conscience, With a cry of remorse piti- 
ful in its struggling despair, Connie dashed the 
silver spoon with its glittering contents from her. 
Winunle should not be saved to evjoy Harold Lex- 
more’s love! 

The hour and the moment had come and gone. 
She threw up her hands, with a wild, hushed 
ery, and fell in a dead faint by the couch of the 
girl whose doom she had decided, 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXTII. 


THE faint into which Connie had fallen lasted 
for long hours, The grey dawn was struggling 
through the clouds in the eastern sky, the 
clock on the mantle had slowly chimed the hour 
of five as she opened her dark, terrified eyes. 

Connie sprung to her feet with a low cry. Was 
it some terrible dream she had had that clutched 
so heavily at her hearti Her eyes encountered 
the spoon lying upon the carpet, then the white 
face of Winnie against the pillow; and then, 
Heaven help her! she remembered all, and the 
cry of agony she uttered was pitiful to hear. 

How white Winnie's face. looked in the grey, 
uncertain light | She recoiled with a gaep as she 

azed, 
. ‘*God be merciful to me!" moaned the girl. 
“Oh, Winnie, Winnie, I am terrified at what I 
have done ! If I could give my life to save yours, 
I would do it,” 

When the doctors entered and gathered around 
Winnie's bedside, what would that ghastly 
greyish face tellihem? Would they discover the 
cause of death? What could she say in defence } 
That sleep had overcome her, and the hours had 
gone by unheeded } 

Sleep! How could she say that she-had dared 
to sleep when a human life was Intrusted to her 
care f ‘ 

Ob, could the love of man ever atone for what 
she was suffering then} Kueeling there beside 
Winnie’s couch, she suffered a life-time of 
misery, f 

How the terrible moments passed she never 
kuew. She heard the tread of feet in the cor- 





The doctor’s words recurred to her with « 


ridor without, and she knew that ib was the 


=e 
The gentle sisters were with them, She could 
hear their low, hushed voices; she could hear 
their expressions of hope 
the beautiful stranger's condition greatly im- 
Ce coas pte! =a pee amy her 
m gates of death, if au could. 

Hew Connie cowered as she heard the words 
how she wished that God in hia mer 
strike her dead for yielding to the 
tation to withhold the life-giving cordial from 
her rival's lips ! 

They had called her the “ Angel of the Help- 
lese,” Oh, if they but knew—oh, if they but 
knew what she had done ! 


vigorating sunshine. 
“ How is our patient this 
one of the doctors, taking one of the. 
in his, and bending his ear down to listen to the 
faint throbbings of the sufferer’s heart. 
The words were addressed to Connie, but she: 
dared not look up, or raise her head from 
the coverlet, lest they should read horrible guilty 
fear and despair in her death-white face “and 
terror-stricken ¢ She neither moved nor 
spoke, She not have replied if her life had 
— upon the utteracce of a single word. 

or & moment thab seemed the length of 
eternity to the guilty girl, a death-like silence 
reigned in the room. 
* Are the doctors looking at each other, with: 
horror in their faces?” Connie wondered vaguely, 
‘Will the horrible stillness be broken by the 
stern, awful words: ‘ What does thie mean? The 
cordial has not been given the patient!’ For, 
of course, the wise doctors will know—oh, yes, 
a will know !” me Ware tay 

ow oppressive the silence grew! Were 
oars fey her, with significent glances? How 
she wished she dared raise her face and see what 
om silence meant—see what was passing around 

er! 

It was one of the sisters who spoke—the sister 
who said Connie was rightly named when they 
called her the “Angel of the Helpless.’ She 
had bent over the lovely white face lying againat 
the pillow, with bated breath; then a sharp cry 
broke from her Hps. 

“ Doetor,” she cried, her low, sweet volce 
qaivering with alarm and pain, “ this is not life ! 
See the gray pallor around the lovely mouth ; 
the glaze of death Is creeping over these eyes? 
death-damp stands out on the blue-velned fore- 
head, The sight of death is not new tome, The 
girl is dying!” 

Ah, me! how the wind among the trees, whose 
leafy branches fluttered against the casement. 
seemed to take up the word, with a low. moan- 
ing shriek, and whisper it to the whole world 
outside !~ And ib whispered something else, too 
—something that only Connie, kneeling in suck 
abj 7 terror at Winnie’s bedside, knew and under- 
stood, 

Connie vaguely wondered why the doctors did 
not answer the startling, vehement words that 
fell from the gentle sister’s lips. 

“The lovely young reas. is dying, doctor!" 
repeated the sister, sobbingly. 

‘Tt looke strangely, startingly like it,’ re- 
sponded one of the physicians, gravely, ‘If you 
ladies will kindly leave the room, we will hold a 
consultation. This case seems to have taken an 
altogether unusual turn. I am mystified, As 
you say, good slater, the young girl before us has 
every appearance of death,” 

Only Heaven alone knew of the superhuman. 
effort Connie put forth to prevent giving utterance. 
to the shriéks of terror that seemed to rise up in. 
her throat and stifle her. 

Like one stricken blind, she struggled up from. 
her kaces, and groped her way with unsteady ateps 
from the room, . 

No one seemed to notice her; every thought 
seemed bent upon Wionie, She made her way 
down the cool, wide corridor, past the wards of 
the many who had blessed her and kissed the 
folds of her robes with reverent lips, calling her 
the ‘* Augel of the Helpless.” 


1” asked 
hands 





consulting physiclans—they were coming at last, 


How atealthily she crept past them, her beau- 
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while Connie sat at Winnie’s bedside. Ab the 
moment Connie had raised the phial in her death 
cold hands and turned towards Winnie's couch, 
a firm, white hand had turned the knob softly, 
a ag be the door, and stood on the thres- 
ho! 

It was Doctor Jolly. He had been detained 
by other patients in the building, and was just 
preparing to depart, when he found that he had 
jaft his medicine-case in the ward where Winnie 
Kinder lay. 

He had returned for it, entering the room 
noiselesaly, thinking he would be in time to ad- 
minister the cordial to Winnie himself. 

He entered the apartment, as we have sald, 
justas Connie was turning towards the bedside, 

The expression on her face startled him, hold- 
ing him spell-bound, and the low muttered 
words that fell from her colourless, compressed 
lips, held him fairly rooted to the spot, 

Was it fancy, or did be hear her murmur 
faintly as she bent over Winnie, 

< forgive me, the terrible temptation has 
conquered me! I shall not save her to enjoy the 
love that bat for her would now be mine. She 
has cheated me out of my love, ruined my life, 
Why should I raise my hand to save her? I 
will not.” 

Then to his deep horror and dismay, he saw 
her dash the epoon with its contents upon the 
floor, throw up her white hands, and fall head- 
long beside Winnie’s couch in a dead faint. 

Doctor Jolly crossed swiftly to the table, 
picked up another epoon, poured out from the 
phial the required amount, and forced it down 
the sufferer’s lips jasb. as the clock ou the mantel 
aes strokes, tolled: the midnight 

our, 

Winnie was now in Heaven’s hands; if she 
died, mortal agency was not sible for it, 

‘€ It would be more merciful for me not to at- 
tempt to restore her,” he thought, with compas- 
sionate my looking down upon Connie’s white 
— ie: his better that she should come to by 

ereelf,” 

As silently as Dr, Jolly had entered the room 
he quitted it, the heart in his bosom as heavy as 


He had made a eae eee He had 
ceived a terrible shock. faith In woman- 
d was crushed. ‘ 

Yet, what his eyes-had seep, his ears heard, 
he was bound to believe, 

How long Connie knelt in the garish sunlight 
among the tall she never knew. A step 
aroused her ; looked up in affright and saw 
one of the doctors approaching. 

" He is coming to tell me Winnie's fate,” she 
thought ; “be knows all.. He has come to accuse 
me, Heaven pity me! What shall I do?” 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Tue doctor came nearer. A vague presenti- 
mend crossed Connie’s mind that he was searching 
for her, and a mad impulse to fly, to hide herself 
any where—anywhere, occurred to her, 

She saw now how imminent was her peril. She 
had stood quietly by while the life of Harold 
Lexmore’s bride had slowly drifted out, without 
iifting her hand to save her ; yet she might have 
raved her if she would, 

Ah, yes! she could have saved her, but she 
~ Now they were coming to accuse her 
t+) . 

With a white, ghastly face, and eyes dilating | 
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- tiful golden head bent ana ooge | on | with fear, she struggled to her feet and fied 
her breast—crept down into the the | swiftly through the green, sunlit grounds that SIXTY YEARS’ | For 
garden, throwing herself upon her knees ‘among | surrounded whe hospital—ran fleetiy, swiftly, to Indigestion, 
the long | gee and lifting her white, ag hide in the thick green coverts of the park ; but Headache, 
face to morning rualght She dared not | the swift footeteps seemed to gain upon her. It Biliousness 
pay, though the white lips moved dumbly. | was no delusion, then; they had discovered what Consti J 
re was uo pardon for what she had doxe, she had done, and were pursuing her! At nstipation, 
Glancing up — wheel's eiew “4 ~~ Bye Se that moment she was mad with fear. Sea Sickness. 
doctors move ° white | And of all the pain she had suffered since 
faces. She knew well what that meant. Oh, / Winnie had first crossed her path—pain of InvVALUABiE 
yee, she knew! {t told her throbbing heart that | blighted love, the keen, torturing pangs of Son Ladion 
‘Winnie was dead. bitterest jealousy, temptation, and remorse—none | | st2> 1885. ' 
But euch was not really the case, however. was so great as this she felt hiding among the || G. Whelpton & Son, 3, Crane Ct., Fleet St., London. 
We must go back a little to the midnight hour trees on which the golden sunlight fell— £0615). 


ing in sorrow, in shame, and in fear. 

No one could deny the swift and sure punish- 
ment of sin who could have seen that white, 
terror-distorted face, and the wild, frightened 
eyes peering out from the midst of the thick 
green leaves, 

She had hoped that the doctor had not seen 
her—that he would pass her by ; but when he 
had reached the’ llac-buehes behind which she 
crouched in the long, green grass, he paused, 
With folded arms Doctor Jolly gezed pityingly 
down upon the white-faced girl cowering at the 
foot of the guarled beech-trees, 

With gentle hands he raised her, placing her 
upon one of the garden chairs. He was touched 
by the sight of her utter terror and abject fear, 
Alas ! how fatally lovely she wae in her he!pless- 
ness! Even had he come'there fo condemn her, 
he would have found that the words would have 
died unuttered on his lips, 

The dark eyes looking down into her own with 
such # strange light in them terrified her more 
than words could have done, 

“It is right that you should feel remorse for 
what you have done, or, rather, for what you 
failed todo. Still you need not stand in such 
terror of me, although I know all, I, and I 
alone, am possessed of last night's mystery,” he 
said, slowly. 

With a superhuman effort Constance raised her 
dark, dazed eyes to his face. 

* Oh, sir, as you are strong, be merciful!” she 
answered, “I was so sorely tempted. I did not 
mean to do wrong, Icould have died sooner than 
harm one hair of Winnie’s head, I—oh, be 
merciful and spare ms!” 

"I do not want to be anything but merciful,” 
he said; “at the same time I should be just.” 
The cry of mortal terror that escaped her lips 
was pitiful to hear ; then ehe looked up into his 
face with the calmness of utter despair, ‘I 
shall not be harsh and cruel to you,” he went on, 
steadily; “I would rather shield you than be- 
tray you, I will tell you why I would keep the 
knowledge of what you have done from the 
world,” be went on, with sorrowful gentleness, 
Tt Is because I once loved you, Constance Calver, 
and I love you still |” 

A thunder-bolt from the sunlit sky to 
the girl’s feet could not have startled ker more. 
This dark, bronzed, bearded doctor, whom she 
never remembered having seen before, loved her ! 
Why, surely the man was mad | 

“ You have looked into my face and have not 
recognized me, Suns of foreign countries have 
tanned me, and together with this heavy beard, 
I am, no doubt, greatly changed. Yet in me you 
behold one who will befriend and protect you if 
you so will it—Dr. William Jolly of Rosebank,” 

A cry of d broke from Connie's lips, How 
strange that she not ed him! Yet 
she did not wonder at it as looked up into 
his face ; {b was, as he said, greatly altered. 

A sudden inspiration came to her ; could she 

vail upon him to go'away, leave her and keep 
er secret? He loved her once well enough to 
shield her from the world’s scorn. Surely she 
might influence him now. She would try, 

She rose from the garden seat and flung her- 
self on the green grass at his feet, clin to 
him with hot, burning hands, so imploringly, so 
beseechingly that he was compelled to listen, 

* You wall not’ betray me, Dr. Jolly?” she 
sobbed, “ By the old love which once filled your 
heart for me, I pray you to shield me—to never 
let the world know—and I will atone for it all 
the years of my after-life, I was mad to listen 
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to the voice of temptation—madder still to yield 
to it!” 

William Jolly took her burning hands {n his 
and raised her to her feet, his passionate eyes 
devouring her fair loveliness, She was more 
beautifal to him, with all her faults than a 
saint would have been. 

“I will shield you, Connie,” he said, drawing 
her so firmly within his arms that she ‘could not 
break away from his clasp. “There is but one 
way, aud oue way only, and that is that you 
must be my wife; I will show you all considera- 
tion. I will swear never to breathe one word 
of the terrible secret that shocked me so-~never 
mention {t even to you after to-day. Iwill not 
ask you what prompted you to do it—you and 
I will forget it.” 

“ What would the alternative be?” she whis- 
pered, in a voice so hoarse he would scarcely 
have recognized it as her, 

He stooped down and whispered a few words 
in her ears. 

She fell back in his arms as white as death, 

“ Give me time!” she cried, wildly. “ I must 
have time to think {t over!” 

“T will give you time, Connie,” he said. ‘It 
ie morning now; I will come for my answer 
here to this very spot, beneath the beech trees, 
when twilight falle. Ishall expect to find you 
here,” 

He placed her gently upon the garden chair 
from ert she had risen, turned, and walked 
rapidly a 

The poms of his footsteps died away on the 
pebbled walk, then with a cry so bitter it 
startled even the singing birds in the trees, she 
fell forward, burying her face {n the long grass. 

The sun shone upon her as she lay there ; the 
eummer wind swept over her, odorous with the 
breath of roses. She lay there long hours, heed- 
less of what was transpiring around her, wildly 
praying for death. 

Was it a dream--a hideous nightmare—the 
events of the last twenty-four hours? she asked 
herself, 

Was she, whom they called the “ Angel ofthe 
Helpless,” she who had always shuddered at the 
bare mention of sin, she who had grieved with ail 
the plying tenderness of her heart over a butter- 
fiy’s broken wing or a robin’s death—could it be 
true that the biackest and most pitiful of all 
charges that could be written against a human 
beiug’s name was entered against hers? Would 
the word guilty be written against it? 

Had ever & young girl been tempted so cruelly 
to sin ip so pitiful, strange a way for mighty 
love’s sake } 

Had Connie not believed Winnie to be Harold 
Lexmore’s bride, she would not have withheld 
the potion from those white lips, crying out in 
the bitterness of her despatr,— 

“ Why should I give her back to Harold Lex- 
more’s arms—to him whom I love better than 
life itself? I cannot—oh, I cannot |” 

Slowly Constance raised her head from the 
grass, She saw that the sun was slowly sinking 
in the west, and she knew that she must have 
been lying there lo ng hours. She dared not raice 
her eyes to Winnie's window as she crept elowly 
out of the park gates to the main road. 

How Harold Lexmore would scorn her if he 
knew what she bad done, and he might do worse 
than that—he might cry out for vengeance 
against her for robbing him of his love. He 
might call it by 2 worse and more horrible name. 

The world is sincere in its censure and con- 
demnation, “An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, and a life for a life,” are its sentiments. 

Would they deal hardly with her if she 
refused to marry Dr, Jolly, and he told the 
wold what he knew? She grew wild with 
terror as she thought of ib, 

Then a reckless despair seized her, She would 
not marry Dr. Jolly come what would, Let 
him denounce her if he would. Better her doom 
should fail upon her at once than to drag the 
long years through, never knowing what moment 
the sword, which was euspended by a eingle 
thread, should fall upon her defenceless head 
and slay her. 

She walked along the crowded streets back to 
the quiet hotel she had quitted the morning 





before, and wondered if she could be the same 
creature, She turned her face shrinkingly from 
the gaze of those whom she met, and hid her 
white hands under the folds of her wrap. It 
almost seemed to her that those hands, white as 
lily leaves, had cruel stains upon them-—stains 
which could never be washed away. She dare 
not hold them up to the sunlight. 

Oh, if she could go mad and end this horrible 
torture of remorse! A strange thought occurred 
to her, She would write that very hour to 
Harold Lexmore confessing all, then she would 


die and end it, 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from page 417.) 


“You, too!” she said, ‘* Are you all bent on 
coercing my will, and sacrificing me for a 
brother’s sin? Denis Atherton, you must do 
your worst. I will not marry you! es whole 
life shall be spent in loving thought of the man 
whose pl eed Ge fain would take by force.” 

He flushed hotly, 

“You talk romantically ; but love will nob 
bring back the dead,” 

“Tf,” she answered, steadily, “if Brian Varcoe 
is dead, he was murdered, and his murderers are 
present now.” 

There was a hoarse from Redmond, and 
Atherton started back with ghastly face and wild 
eyes. He tried to speak, but could frame no 
— and the cold, cruel voice of the girl went 


“i Are not these the signs of guilt I denounce 
Redmond Herne and Denis Atherton as the mur- 
derers of my lover! No, Gilbert, I am not 
mad——” 

Denis broke {n,— 

“You do not know what you say, Brian 
Varecoe is dead, but not by our hands,” 

“Brian Varcoe is not dead!” safd a voice in 
their midst, a voice that made two of them at 
least fall back, feeling, indeed, the game was played 
out, Had a bomb fallen between them they could 
not have been more alarmed, 

There stood Brian, pale even to ghastliness, 
with a terrible scar on his brow, that told how 
narrowly he had escaped death. He put out mm 
hand to the bewildered Gilbert ; his left arm he 
threw about Isolt, who clun to him, a shining 
7 in her eyes, a flush on her cheek, 

hen he spoke sternly and concisely,— 

3 = oan I have returned is a matter of regret to 
ou, Atherton, and also to Herne, What I 
ad done to harm you I am at a loss to know, 

Bat I do know this, acd you must understand 
‘omer too, that with the evidence collected 

y myself and others I am fully able to deal with 
you as you deserve, But for the fact that Mies 
Herne’s name Is concerned, and she would be sub- 
Lager to great pain, I should not hesitate to do 

As it is, I make my ppt needa penmee 
think you will both be a glad If you re- 
fuse, no consideration will me from pub- 
lishing my wrongs. You little thought, Redmond 
Herne, when you sent me over the cliffs, that 
your guilt would ever be known ; but as I fell the 
projecting masses of stone, at which I blindly 
caught, although bruising me, broke the violence 
of my fall, and, thanks to the Ryders, I am here 
to-day to frustrate your devilish plots, You will 
leave England at oncd, and if ever you dare 
return you will repent your rashness, You, Mr, 
Atherton, will supply him with funds for the 
journey, as doubtless, had you been successful, he 
would have received a heavy payment,” 

He paused, but Redmond would not look at 
him ors . 

Atherton said, hoarsely,— 

“ Believe me or not, still ft fs true, I am glad to 
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eee you alive, Come, Redmond, this is no place 
for us.” 
And they went out together. 
. a * * « 


Years have gone by, bringing with them many 
changes. Mrs, Ryder and her boys were 
generously rewarded. Jo returned to New 
Guinea with his brother, who was found by 
Brian’s exertions. 

Denis Atherton went abroad for his health (it 
was sald), and did nob return until the Hernes 
had left Westerton a year. 

Redmond was killed ina drunken brawl, but 
Gilbert lives happily enough with Brian and Isolt, 
whom her husband regards, if possible, with 
deeper love than in the old days, declaring 

dly that, — 

“There is only one woman in whom all the 
virtues are to be found, and she is Isolt Varcoe,” 


(THe END.} 








FACETIZ. 


‘Witt you please tell me,” said little Miss 
Citiman to the farmer, “which are the cows that 
give the beef-tea?” 

Rey. Primrose: “ fs a great 
teacher.” Giles: “Yes; but it teaches us a 
great many things we would sooner not know.” 

Sue: “Of course you all talked abont me 
as soon as I left.” He: “ No, dear ; we thought 
you had attended to that sufficiently.” 

** Wuat do you consider the hardest problem 
of a man’s existence?” ‘ Getting his own con- 
sent to crawl out of bed in the morning.” 

‘TI THovGHT that your son was pursuing his 
atudies at the University?" ‘‘So he was; but 
he concluded that he couldn’t catch up with 
them,” 

Prorgsson: “You see that the right leg of 
patient is longer than the left, and that in conse- 
quence of this he limps. What would you do in 
his case?” Student: “I should limp, too.” 

Mrs. Maxwn (meeting former servant): “ Ab, 
Mary, I suppose you are get better wages at 
your new place?” Mary: ‘No, ma’am, I'm 
working for nothing now—I'm married.” 

“You don’t object to a contributor dro 
into poetry once fn a while, I coe ft eal 
the caller with an affable “ Certainly 
not, sir, Sit down,” replied the editor, pushing 
the waste-paper basket towards him. 

Norep Anarchist (in midst of violent haran- 
gue): “ We come to dis country to better our 
conditions, und vat do dey offer us de very first 
ding? Vat, Tsay?” Voice (in the rear of the 
hall): “Soap.” yi 

“ Waar is your husband’s politics?” asked the 
new neighbour, “Jim?” said the lady ad- 
dressed, “Jim, he’s a anti,” “ Anti what?” 
“No, not antiwhat ; jieta anti. He’s agin any- 
thing that happens to be.” 

Count tz Frave (rapturously): ‘ Zere is only 
vun vord in ze Eenglish language to descr-r-ibe 
your beauty, Miss Goldrox.” Miss Goldrox: 
“Ob, Count!” Oount le Fraug: ‘‘ And, un- 
forchunately, I haf forgotten vat eet ees,” 

“Doxrsn’t your daughter dance?” inquired 
the hostess. The lady addressed looked round 
at the tall, pale girl standing against the wall, 
“Not unless she is asked!” she somewhat 
frigidly replied. 

Morser: “When the boy in the other house 
threw stones at you, why didn’) you come and 
tell me?” Bobby: ‘‘ Because, mamma, I can 
throw them back better than you. He’s more 
likely to get hit,” 

Restaurant Cook (to new assistant): “* Mix 
three tablespoonfuls of condeneed milk with half 
& pint of flour, some water, and a couple o’ 

of starch, Quick, now!” New 
t: “Yessir, What's it for?” Cook 
(slapping some bread on a gridiron): “Got an 


CHARITABLE OLD Lapy (to little beggar-gir)) : | 


“There's some bread for you. It’s a day or two 
old, but you can tell your mother to take three 
or four fresh , & quart of milk, a cup of 
sugar, some butter, and half a grated nut- 


meg, and she can make @ very excellent pudding | 


of it,” 

Captain W, (handing pair of best patent-leather 
dancing shoes to his raw Irish servant): " Here, 
Pat, I want these soled.” After an unconecionably 
long absence, Pat returned and tendered eighteen- 
pence, In answer to his master’s astonished in- 
quiry, he replied : “ I’ve been all over the town, 
sorr, and that {s all I can get for them.” 

Mrs. Wyty (proudly walking out of the bed- 
room): '‘ Well, Percy, how do you like bloomers !” 
Mr. Wyly: “Oh, they do very well; but, dear 
me, how much older than uaual they make you 
look.” On the following day a neat , in- 
tended for the far-away heathen, was forwarded 
from the Wylys’ home. 

Famity Doctor: " Nothing more can be done 
for you, sir, I have exhausted my reeources, and 
I advise you to make will.” Patient : “ But 
T have been told that Dr. Blank says he can cure 
me.” Family Doctor: “Huh! I'd just like to 
see him try it. I'd have him ejected from the 
society for breach of etiquette.’’ 

A witTcE fellow went into a shop some days 
ago to buy a of gloves. The shopman stared 
at the juve customer, and asked him what 
size he took, The youngster promptly informed 
him, “Do you want kid gloves, my boy!” asked 
the shopman. “Kid gloves be blowed,” ejacu- 
lated his customer. “I’m nota kid now ; I want 
grown-up gloves,” 


Tux héad teacher ina Sunday Schoo! was much 
worried by the nolse of the scholars in the nex>d 
| class to his. Standing on a chair he looked over 

the partition dividing the two rooms to see who 
| the offenders were. Seeing one boy——-a little 
tallér than the reat-——talking a good deal, he leaned 
| over, seized him by the collar, Hfted him over 
the partition, and banged him on to a chair in 
| his own room, saying, ‘' Now be quiet!” He re- 

sumed his lesson for about a quarter of an hour, 
| when a small head appeared, and a meek little 
| voice said, “ Please, air, you’ve got our teacher |” 
| $e was an amateur photographer, and had 
| been showing bim the results of her work. ‘‘ You 
| developed all your negatives yourself?” he said, 
| inquiringly, “ All myeelf,” she answered, proudly, 

“That’s what frightens me and makes me hesi- 

tate,” he said. ‘* You eee, there’s a question I'd 

like to ask if I thought you could develop an 
| affirmative.” Being a wise girl she lost no time 
| in assuring him that she could if the conditions 
| were right ; and he diecovered in lfttle less than 
| @ winute that the conditions were just right, and 
| that the process of developing an affirmative was 
| all that had been claimed for it by the most en- 
| thusiastic of lovers, 

Recentty a gentleman put up from Saturday 
| to Monday at the principal hotel of a fashlonable 
| seaside resort on the Clyde. Some pressing busl- 
| ness engagements rendered it imperative that he 
| should catch the six o’clock train South on Mon- 

day morning, and to make sure of it he spent o 
good part of Sunday impressing this necessity on 
| the “ boots,” leaving him with a parting injunc- 
| tion on Sunday night to call him in good time. 
| In the morning the tourist wakened himself and 
| discovered the time to be half-past seven. He 


THE faculty of estimating a person’s serious- | scrambled into some clothes and rushed down- 
neas by the sound of his voice or the peculiarity | stairs to vent his wrath upon the servant, The 
of the words he uses is highly developed fn the | “boots” (a raw Celt) listened unperturbed to 
small boy. “ Bertie, don’t you hear your mother | the torrent of abuse, and then answered, with 
calling you ?” said his aunt, ‘‘ Yes, but she don’t | mild surprise: ‘'God bless me, sir, you’re nae 
want me bad,” replied Bertie. “Yes, she does; | so bad at all, at all! The shentleman in the 
she has called you seven times.” “I know; but | next room was to catch the five o’clock boat, and 
she basn’t called ‘ Albert’ yet.” ' he’s nae waukeued yet !” 
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The Powder is guaranteed to contain 15 per cent. of Calvert’s No, 5 Carbolic—the STRONGEST 
Disinfectant known—and is sold in éd., 1s, and 1s. 6d. Dredgers. 











Can be obtained at most Chemists, Stores, &c., or is. worth and upwards 
post free for value. 


BUYERS ARE WARNED against inferior imitations, which are numerous. 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET POST FREE on APPLICATION. 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester. 


AWARDED 76 GOLD AND SILYER MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. 














order for cream toast, 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur Prince of Wales is about to builda riding- 
school at Sandringham, and the work {is to be 
put in hand at once, so that it may be completed 
by the autumn, 

Tue Dacheess of Connaught and her son, Prince 
Arthur, are going abroad for a month after 
their visit to the Queen at Osborne, and the 
Princesses Margaret and Victoria will remain 
with her Majesty. The Duke and Duchess of 


Connaught are to pass several weeks during the 
autumn at Balmoral, 


Parncess Henry and her children will accom- 


pany the Qaeen to Balmoral ; and in the autumn 


it is probable that the Princess of Wales, Princess 
Victoria, and possibly Prince and Princess Charles 
of Denmark, may pay her a visit there, As so 
many of her grandchildren have been over for 
the Jubilee, there is not likely to be much of a 
family gathering at Balmoral this year, but Prince 
i'cancis Joseph of Battenberg and his bride will 
occupy the house offered them by the Queen, 
The Empress Eugénie ts also likely to go north. 

Paincass Bgatrice will go to Germany towards 
the end of the month for a few weeks, to visit 
Princess Louis of Battenberg at the Chateau of 
Helligenberg, on the Bergstrasse, near Jugenheim, 
aud the Count and Countess von Erbach at 
Schloss Schénberg, in the same district. Prin- 
cess Louls of Battenberg proceeded to Helligen- 
berg when she left Windsor Castle. This 
property was purchased by the Empress (Marie) 
of Russia, who bequeathed it to her brother, the 
late Prince Alexander of Hesse, and it now 
belongs to his eldest son, Prince Louis of Batten- 
berg. There are beautiful views from the 
grounds and terrace, 

Sows of the most aristocratic ladies in St. 
Petersburg have lately received a rebuff they will 
mot forget from the Czarina. Her Imperial 
Majesty formed a plan for the benefit of the poor 
of the city, which was as follows: Ten ladies 
were selected by her to work with her one after- 
noon a week to make with thelr own hands 
children’s garments. These ten ladies were asked 
to find ten other ladies who would each make 
one little frock, and give, moreover, a trifle of 
money. The idea caught on wonderfully, but 
what was the Empress’s surprise when she 
veceived from each of the outside dames the 
richest specimen of frock imaginable of velvet 
and silk, and evidently made by the best firms, 
instead of a useful woollen article such as the 
originator had intended, Each of the donora 
received her costly gift back again with a message 
from the Empress to the effect that it was a mis- 
anderstanding, and for such articles she had no 
«ge, 

Tas German Empress intends to spend a con- 
siderable part of the summer ab Tegerneee in the 
Bavarian Alps. The exterlor of the building Is 
unassuming, and it is surrounded by a fine park, 
which for the greater part has been allowed to 
retain its naturally picturesque aspect, and from 
which exquisite views of the lake and surround- 
‘ing mountains are obtained. The interior of the 
house contains an unexampled collection of art 
treasures and beautiful furniture, including 
portiére curtains enriched with gold embroidery, 
quite as costly asany worked by command of 
King Ludwig Il, of Bavarla for the Castle of 
Neuschwanstein, and claiming the additional 
doterest of having been destined for his Majesty's 
use, Oa the ground-iloor fs the grand musik-saal, 
@ really magnificent room, ornamented with 
wonderful stucco-work and hung with rare 
Gobelin tapestries, Oa the first floor are the 
sleeping aparbments of little Princess Victoria 
Louie and her English nuree, The neighbouring 
salon is fitted with carved Indian furniture and 
crimson satin, while the boudoir of the Empresa 
is in Italian rococo style with pale yellow satin 
coverings, magnificent Persian curtains, and a 
number of valuable paintings. From the bow- 
window the loveliest view of all fs obtained. 
The adjoining room {s farnished with pearl 
julaid chairs and tables and Oriental weapons, 
&s,, and leads to the Empress’s bedroom, which 
is bright and cheerful in effect, with light rococo 
Attiogs and a toilette service of solid silver, 


On an average three new novela alday are 
issued by London publishers. 

Frergen years ago about 3,000 bicycles were 
annually produced in England. During 1896 
over 500,000 were produced here, 

Taz Roman catacombs are five hundred and 
eighty miles In extent, and {t is estimated that 
from six million to fifteen millon dead are 
there interred. 

Tux tunnels of the world are estimated to 
number about 1,142, with a total length of 
514 miles. There are about 1,000 railroad 
tunnels, 12 subaqueous tunnels, 90 canal 
tunnels, and 40 conduit tunnels, with aggre- 
gate lengths of about 320 miles, 9 miles, and 
70 miles, and 85 miles respectively, 





GEMS. 


Ons may live as a conqueror, a king, or a 
magistrate; but he must die as a man—no 
discount on that. 

WHENEVER you begin to suspect a fault in 
youreelf, you may feel asaured that it fs ob- 
vious to the rest of the world, 

Tact is a gift ; it is likewise agrace. As a 
gift, it may, or may not have fallen to our share ; 
ae a grace, we are bound elther to possess or to 
acquire it, 

Moratity reste upon a sense of obligation ; 
and obligation has no meaning except as im- 
plying a Divine command, without which it 
would cease to be, 

Love has no commandment; she does all 
things of herself spontaneously—hastens and 
delays not, It is enough to her that it is only 
shown her; she needs no driving. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ricg Frour Morrivs.—Beat one egg, without 
separating, until light ; add to it one and a half 
cups of milk, a tablespoonful of butter, melted, 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one cup of rice flour 
half a cup of wheat flour, Beat thoroughly, Add 
a teaspoonful of baking powder. Bake in gem 
pana in a quick oven, 


Vea Croquettes.—Buay a shank of veal. 
Boil it until tender in slightly salted water. 
When cool enough, pick off the meat or strip it 
and chop fine; or, instead of this, any remains 
of cooked veal may bs used, Make either a 
white or a bread sauce, Add the finely chopped 
meat, boil up well, season, and set aside to cool. 
In making the.sauce, the broth in which the veal 
was cooked can be used instead of milk. 

Prowto Pre.—This will be found a most ac- 
ceptable dish for picnics or luncheons, Line a 
ple dish with short paste, then fill with layers of 
nicely boiled macaroni, then slices of cooked veal 
or 0 white meat, grated Parmesan cheese, 4 
little cayenne pepper, salt, and finely chopped 
onion, Pour in sufficient} milk or cream to 
moisten the whole, Cover with short crust and 
bake thoroughly. Serve when cold, turned out 
of the ple dish. The remains of a boiled fowl 
also make up well in this pie. 

StgzamzD Curry Poppinc.—Steamed cherry 
pudding may be made by separating two eCgRS, 
and adding \to the yolks acup of milk; stir in 
one and a half cups of four, and at ablespoonful 
of butter melted ; beat thoroughly, and add one 
rounding teaspoonful of baking powder. Stir in 
one cup of stoned cherries well floured, or a cup 
of seeded raisins, or the same of currants, or you 
may substitute blackberries for currants ; 
stir in the well-beaten white of one egg, turn 
erent mould and steam one and a half 

ours, 








iaineinced in. Gaememg een ny sensei 
ui —!s 
a tiny ear trumpet in its atick. 

THE purest water in the world is sald to be 
oo ee the small gs ere isc agy aruae in 
100,000 parte, contains only ° mineral 
substances, The Thames at Louhon f - 
tains in the same quantity of water from 69 to 
70 partes. 

Ir is said that the hottest mines in the world 
are those of the famous Comstock lode, On the 
lower level the heat is so 
cannot work over ten or : 
time. Every known means of mitiga the 
heat has been tried in vain. Ice melts before it 
reaches the bottom of the shafts. 

Ix Japan many of the streets are devoted ex- 
clusively to the sale of especial articles, Bamboo- 
street looks as though a whole forest had sprung 
up through its entire leng Some streets con- 
tain nothing but willow and basket ware, Still 
others have nothing but paper lanterns, and 
others only wooden shoes, : 

A DanisH professor has discovered that plants 
are susceptible to the influence of ether or 
chloroform, the effect being to awaken them in- 
stead of putting them to sleep, The plants are 
also made to grow with great rapidity, In or out 
of season, a fact of the greatest importance to 
gardeners and florists. 

Aw electric contribution-box is the latest in- 
vention, The minister touches the button and 
small silver carriages, lined with velvet, visib 
each pew simultaneously, running on a slender 
rail at the back of each pew. Each car re- 
turns to a lock-box at the pew entrance, the 
verger collects the receipts after the service. 

A cHaMELZON from the Cape of Good Hope 
was seen to turn white with fear, having been 
saved from the attacks of a cat. The most ex- 
traordinary thing about this lizard is the won- 
derful way in which the two eyes work quite 
independently of each other, and enable it to 
survey comfortably objects in quite opposite 
directions. : 


Ir {s believed thai the plant in the 
world is the gigantic seaw the ne 
which frequently attains the of 300 
The stern is as strong as an rope, and 
large quantities are dried and used as such by 
people of the South Sea Islands. The 
sometimes grows in such quantities ar to Impede 
navigation. The ropes are used fork 
purposes, and the with which they are 
furnished make serviceable culinary vessels, 

Froatina islands are not so rere as may be 

supposed. It is largely a matter of 
ocality, and the one sighted three times in 1892 
in the North Atlantic Ocean was not only an un- 
usual occurrence, but also of peculiar scientific 
interest, On the three instances the island waa 
seen it was moving toward the Azores at the rate 
of about a mile an hour. Its extent was nearly 
800 feet each way, and it contained much forest 
growth, many of the trees 30 feet high. 

Tux male of certain birda a nest of his 
own; but this conjoined with the egg nest fs 
rare, if not quite unique, A remarkable nest of 
the orchard oriole was found upon a few small 
branches of a maple, av an elevation of nearl 
thirty feet from the ground. Ip was a double 
affair, composed of long, flexible grasses, 
securely fastened to its support. The larger 
is inversely subconical, while the smaller, 
is joined to the other by ribbons of grass, Is 
somewhat similarly shaped, but less compact in 
structure. A circular opening, one 
meter, is a noticeable feature of the latter. That 
this additional structure served’ some. purpose 
cannot be questioned, It looks as if it was con- 
structed with the view of eager we Ae either 


ture alluded to served, doubtless, for the head of 
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FLL 


the non-sitting bird, who, from this position,’ 


loo! away from the main buil could 
pen with comparative ease and pe the 
approach of enemies. 
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: ¥. PR gl boo young to m » Wait for two or war 8.—Tt Brok ro common thing tor, a reindeer to 
en you sufficiently pers. po ve a horn en off, an very e one. In- 
WOTICES TO CORRESPOND ENTS. both mental and physoally to und ertake the arduous the middle of winter, cantly a Mi reindeer 
— duties of life, hae lost one or both of its horns, or fragments only are 
©, B.—Declined with thanks. Onz wHo Wants ey g Moyet Kwow.—If your poatend should 
: 5 to be alive time of your second marriage A. R.—Wash with good soap (usin ermal naga yr 
Vexz.—Write to the secretary. Be near wo be ge and you might be Mable to a | im case of any dbdnsate atetne), ) dey. thor ly with o 
E. A—Inquive at Somerset House. prosecution for big: cloth. ao with “glare” made b hd white 
Re Rea omehe rtioular in your alot a of eggs to adding ‘one or two dr wae of Seat 
8. K.—Olothing is worn underneath. hale pour fase night and Saat th qtelarebiy vive an and when the froth has subsided, app ying to to the 
Op Reapee.—The title is a fanciful one. sokution of bevax and water. Also take oocastonally H | Se or fine came brueh, 
staal sane 3 
IvreexstED.—She can will it os she likes, 1 It is eis di: V, V.—You may render wood incombustible by steep- 
Huwor.—It does not answer before the fire, Pha tae th hs kn ae! tithe nr 9 t the | pg it in a solution of chloride of z'no—quarter pound of 
D. C.-L weili's ities drem vead dag te enSidlent. jay emeemiay wiry i the ay Awe the chemical to one gallon of water; the wood should 
mS v aay pass to the way the gen can. 608 remain in the pickle two days for every inch of eek 
no comes lady. ness, and afterwards left to dry for from 1 fortni 


Lsquiker.—It is the first Monday after the Epiphany. 
L. F.—Oanterbury is recognised as the county capital. 
Hat.—We do not undertake arithmetical computa- 


a on saiacrannt only remedy is to give notice to 
ve, 
M. L,—If you prefer it, send the money in a registerod 
Forcsrrct.The last Jubilee was celebrated on a 
‘Tuesday. 


Deane een tatprenge pat be learned fro a 
8 

P. a ga Indian Exhibition was held in 
London in 1886, 

Rocrn.—War was declared between Greece and 
Turkey on April 17th. 

Is Dovat.—Artists usually their draw! in 
ppesaagion eam bannen a ad 

ALLA.~Your composition is good. We notice n 

defosts of any oceeaes 

Cor160s.—We’ do not know whih is absolutely the 
largest parish in England. 

Lispa.—It depends on the conditions and circum- 
stances of your engagement, 

R. P.-Anyone’ean act as best man; the position has 
no legal ce whatever. 


Arwotp.—The Queen pays for her own railway jour- 
neoys. What the tariff is we do not know. 
Teworauvus.—Primrose fe 19th the anni- 
versary of the death of Lord 
contain- 


Gwen.—An teen carat ring is n 
iy saghicta pills @ toaty tees tare 
Pee black pain’ generally used; tw: 
on. Ordnary ak, alte general cond; s 
"Sah Ta eiataibend aes earnot one stain 
WS ae to advise on the matter. 


H. were first worn in the eleventh 
century; befor | deth. lands Wore waned con the 


pe ht pe your wife leaves you without cause, she 
— obtain a maintenance order from the magis- 

J. L.-—Thera is no public institution of the sort; you 
ou SS inquiry for a private home suitable for 


e “G—Mhe widow te one thd of the personal 
Let ah the remainder being divided amongst all the 
chi equally. 

K, K.—Try the effect of washing them in very hot 
water coatatat a few drops of carbolic acid, Pred As a 


egar, 

Coxstant Reapgr,.—There are few countries of the 
#3me extent in ceed the climate is so varied as in 
Syria, in Asiatic Turke: 

Youre anansg not have alk one size 
together, nor ali on a line; mingle them and hang 
some high and some low. 

ve up the key at ‘a reason- 
” by midday, but certainly 


thor of the 
” is John Dryde 


Ruraenta. 
malts the mind to ie 
entitled “ Alexander's 


Seen * Por pity 
in his poem 


Desprra’ In your. own case we advise you to 

sbandan af ideas of it, for present at ¥ 

grievances are not te eee ee ai it ae 
U. P.—The wedding march from ‘ “ and 
Mendelssohn's wedding march aré among the must 

populo? selections for grand — a 

to clean velvet is to 


of damped in the Lettie Wen tae 


Baonex-HEARTED.—He stems to he both shallow and 
fickle, and also rather unscru; The beet thing 
na Gienaaa oi go altogether. 


Euiza.—They may be made as bright as 
simply them with a woollen 
oil, and then ee ak oe 


Nervous.—To ha epeetoans from a toad- 
stool, sprinkle eatt If it turns 
the vegetable ts edible ; it yellow; ft le pelsoncus, 
, Hesrer.—The water in which Ret toos been 
be bottled he Soe ean gle iy time 
4 tenth part of amathylated sprite will de Guia: 


Lavrence.—Make ordinary mucilage of gum arabic, 
thickeu it with « little starch, then add a little 
lemon juice; mix all these carefully ‘and thoroughly, 
and you cannot have better. 

Doriv.—Potato shells are Be ae made by working 


and beating mashed potato with beaten egg and a . 
ful of four, then forming the mass into cvp-shaped 
receptacles for roeat or other filling. 


F. T.—It is poasible, of course, that some deleterious 
substance may have been in the water. If you have a 
pe gga them out; they will recover better in the 


Dorerrut Ons.—From all available statistics and 
facta it haggery etm, «hag locality has as much to do 
by any of these = epee constitution and state 

of health and vitality of the individuel, 


A DREAM, 


Last ae dear love, I dreamt that thou and I 
Btood close together in the — night, 
Thy bright eyes beaming with their wondrous 


light 
Till ang sla hovered round and marvelled why 


Lest they sho d take thee to ti home b: 1 h 
And leave me lone and di thee te tay ho em 


I es thee closer, lips met yy 
n oli icias that etheied my very blood, 

While all my being seemed a fiery flood 
Such as is felt from quaffing ancient wine 
(The feeltug that the bards avow divine), 

And such the rapture of that bliss imbued, 

I sought to have its ecstasy renewed, 
But lot lo! I found thee vanished from my shrine. 


And oh ! dear love, I dreamt that thon hast died 
And left me widowed in the world alone 
To love thee on, and loving thee, bemoan 
That from my life had gone te brighter aldo, 
The beacon that had beon its only guide ; 
And, e’en in death, I vowed to be thy own, 
To know no voice exce; pe thy pope tone, 
And in thy shadowland to sv: ne day glide, 


And then, dear love, my wildly throbbing heart 
Awakened me to joy divinely sweet— 
The or that we yet again should meet-- 
And that le was of my own 4 part, 
Oh, how oo I have borne so deep a smart 
As ne’cr to offer homage at thy feet, 
Nor hear the muate of thy voice repeat, 
“ Worse than death is life if we-must be apart?” 


Puzziz0,.—If they es gyre them before entering 

the theatre or concert-room, Lace might find the tem- 

ture different in the place of performanve, and the 
truments would not be in tune. 

A. B.—The larynx is the arrangement in the throat 
by means of which modulated sound is produced; it 
consists of an assortment of enous plates and 
fleshy lips which contract and relax at will 


Tom.—-The meaning of lenses in a ficid-glass is to 
collect the rays of light from an extensive ficld, and 
bring them to focus or point from which they branch 
ie” practically the lense increases the size of 


Veny Basarvt.—Try to think of others instead of 
pet iae — aos bye what your associates are interested 
and talc about it and let them talk to you. 

nese modttemens your excessive shyness and 
ence will gradually wear off. 

Pxerra.—Throw them Into plenty of boiling water, in 
Shae & Uttle piece of soda has been dissolved, and 

ealt. Directly the peas are cooked drain ‘them 
ans fox if allowed to remain in the water they will turn 
@ bad colour. 
rrry.—Line a deep plate with thin slices of cheese. 
PB ya ee, of milk and one teaspoonful of mustard 
and a dust of réd pepper. Pour half of this mixture 
over the break in as mauy eggs ab are needed, 
=> mixture over them aud bake ten 

Epwnt.—The British colonies are of three classes ; 
Crown colonies, controlled eae th by the home Govern- 
ment ; colonies ha ype ve insti 


a ‘tutions, ee 
Crown retaining the 


ay mah the control of 
public officers; and be ol dent colonies that 
themselves, though the 





Orown appoints a 
fad retaina 8 velo On ° 








com 


three months ; if wood is first Sicoushly dried an 
solution of common 


iromersed for a time in a stron 
salt it will be made uninflammable. 


Trovete.—None is permanent except the use of the 
electric needle, which, of course, cannot be ventured 
upon one by an expert; in some cases the offending 
growth is got rid of by a daily rubbing of the parte 
with pumice stone di in water ; this ke up the 
hairs, and fs su to destroy them ; of course, the 
rubbing must not be continued long enough to graze the 


Inpicwayt Dick.—Possibly you may be mistaken. 
The lady may have been embarrassed or deeply engaged, 
as much atten as usual 


to frieuds whom she met. It is or wise nor well- 
bred to take up i slighta or to make mourt- 
tains out of mole-bills, It is wu better to move 
slowly, to welgh one’s words and actions well and to 
consider whether or not it is possible that the provoea- 
tion really existe, or if some foolish statement or mis- 
ountroel, remark may not be the cause of all of the 
trouble. 

Pecoy.—Four pounds dough, two carrots, two quarte 
water, two turnips, one onion, six cloves, Pal of 
parsley, two tablespoonfuls flour, pepper, an .> 
little thyme and marjoram. 7% the marrow 
bone, and put a teaspoonful of it into a pot, pong it 

t, brown the meat all round, then put in the 

water; let it¢ boll up, then add all the vegetables and 
seasonings ; let it all elmmer gently for four hours ; 
mix the flour with cold water till smooth, take out the 
lece of meat, pour in the thickening, and boil it for a 
ew minutes ; strain all over the meat on a dish. 


me gated ong spirits of wine, quarter -— 
copal, —— ecunce gum Arabic, one ounce Cc $. 
bruise the gums and them through a piece of muslin, 


place the spirits and the gums.together in a verse? 
closely corked, place them near a warm stove and 
peueees shake them; iu two or three days they wil} 
be d strain throug h a ey of muslin, anc 
foe rT pone tight. To pos fold a piece of flannel 
into a sort of cushion, lay a bit of clean linen rag over 
the flannel, apply one drop of Lingeed oil ; rub your work: 
in a ctroular direction lightly at first: to finish up use 
a little naphtha, applied the same as the polish. 


Maxnousrirt.—Mix a coup of well-cooked meat henge ae 
fine, and an equal amount of potato. If there are alives 
of cream toast left over ange toake an excellent addition 
to themest. The beaten yolk of an egg or any meat 
sauce or gravy that may be on hand will be useful to 
hold the chopped oo together. Shape into 
emall balls or rolls size of one’s finger and fry th 
very hot lerd in a croqust kettle, Meat may be made 
into a most toothsome dish by cooking it thoroughly 
and allowing the water to boil almost ontirely out. 
Then dissolve part ofa box of gelatine in cold water, 
then let it come to a boil and mix it well with the meat 
while bot. Pour it into — allow it to become cols 
and slice for cold meats. 


Hovsewire,—Make a stiff paste of flour and water, 
with which completely cover the bam. Then place it 
in a bake pan oieone a little water, with which it 
must be occas aated. It will require about 
four or five hours 4 bake a ham of medium size {tn a 
moderate oven. Tho cook must of course use her 
judgment by teating {t occasionally with a fork. At the 
expiration of that time remove the bam, and the entire 
top can be peeled off like a sheet of leather, leaving only 
the fat exposed, which must be wel) covered witb 
bread vrumbs, Retury to the oven long enough to 
browu, then set aside until cold before using, as it is 
twice as easy to cut in tempting thin slices, besides 


lasting as long again. Bear in mind one thing—never 
cut ham against the gratin, 








Tus pom roel Braver can be sent to any part of the 
world Three-halipener Weekly 1 or Quarterly. 
One 8h: an’ Bichtpencs The yearly subscription 
for the Monthly Part, fmeluding Ohristmas Part, is 
Eighi Shillings and Lighpence, post-free. 


Aru Ba a Peres Paarts and Votumns are in print, 
and may be bad of all Booksellers. 


NOTICH.—Part 484, Now ba “4 
oe anaes. Also Vi Ley in lo 


Toa INDEX vo You, LXVIIL ts Now Ready; Price 
One Penny, podt-frae, Tie, 

Om" Act. Losrtens TO BB 20 TH Borror oF 
Time Lospow Ruapze, 26, Getherine Btreet, Strand, W.0. 


e*s We cannot undertake to return rejectcd mann 
scripts. 
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GRATEFUL WOMEN 


from all parts of the World have expressed their full iN 





appreciation of the splendid labour-saving advantages of 72 
IGHT SOAP & 
" 


it has brought a welcome rest to millions of ~women by 
lightening the labours of washing-day, and sweetening and 
brightening the home. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP NEVER DISAPPOINTS. 
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BCUNAING | Seema anc. senate 
‘ye ( “ LUTELY PURE.” @ 
san os ge cerine 4 No flaw in its :laim to be + aE AENUAL 
Key 
Dy, EQUAL. eC Y mbe Pr. @ b | 
a Cucumlver. @ | 
(lkummef{ |! COOLS and REFRESHES the SKIN after > Pure Concentrated 
senoe sede) XY! sure to the HOT BUN or WIND, removes 
snd prevents all sumngie, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and KEEPS ©) 
he SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE during the heat of e CO A 
SUMMER. K 
” BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! ~) 4 Be 
Bersure to ask for “BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. @ age = a Hig -" —— OTEALTH. 
In Bottles is. & 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. @ Over 208 Gold cong and eins awanded to the Firm 
. “9 . lia 
M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. | @ COOO 














THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR, KS 
Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 
12 Curlers in Box, Free 
by Post for 8 Stamps. 
Of all Hairdressers and Fancy | 
Dealers, Wholesale, 
R. Masini > & SONS RE OMS 5 io 
| ond 
| exceeds 
| 60 6,000 
Packages. 
Balance can be paid 5/= MONTHLY 


8t., W., and 
THe ATLAS SEWING ‘MACHINM O07 Work. Baking Powder insist on having 

















P.O. on one month’s trial. 


city Rd E.C., London. 
x84, Hica Street, Campen Town, Rod BOnWICn's, Rag ny @ best that money can buy. 


EOGK-SIITaH 
63, Seven Sisters Ro. ; 14, Hicu Ro., Ki-aurn. 
Paper). 














Equal in size and quality to 
an — Ww orks y Hand 
or Treadle. 4 years’ guarantee. 
~ To ensure BF ew we will ye: 
(Please quote this P 


send Machine on receipt of §/= 
Loudon : Published for the Propristor, at 26, Catharine BUG Sinead: ned peasboGiey Wiesel liao tela We tame feos W.G, 
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